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niversity of Vir- 

ginia wrestling 

coach Lenny 

Bernstein first 

noticed Jason 
Mutarelli when Mutarelli was a 
high school senior in Cata- 
saugua, Pennsylvania. The 
move to recruit the promising wrestler began shortly afterward, 
and in due time the University was able to pin its man: Mutarelli 
chose to come to Virginia. 

"In the recruiting process, I heard a lot about the academic 
side of Virginia—it had a really good academic reputation," Mu- 
tarelli remembers. "When I came down, I fell in love with the 
Grounds. The wrestling coaching staff was great. I could really 
see myself here." 

When Bernstein first saw Mutarelli, he was impressed by the 
wrestler's potential. He held high hopes that the athlete would 
work to develop what the coach was then seeing mainly as poten- 
tial. Mutarelli hasn't disappointed. His first vear at Virginia was a 
time for this development, and though he did well, he didn't 
make it to any championships. Great improvement was made in 
his second year, and he did very well in the ACC tournaments. 

So well, in fact, Coach Bernstein decided to “red-shirt” him. 
Red-shirted, Mutarelli could compete in open tournaments but 
not for the University of Virginia. The third year is generally a 
good year for the most talented wrestlers to take 
time off from their teams in order to develop their 
techniques on their own. By not competing for Vir- 
ginia in his third year, Mutarelli became cligible to 
wrestle with the Cavaliers in the season following his 
graduation. 

The work of Mutarelli and Bernstein paid 
off. Last year—Mutarelli’s final year as 
a student but only his third as a 
Virginia wrestler—was marked 
by championships and place- 
ments. Besides performing bril- 
liantly in the ACC's, he won a 
championship in the Keystone 
Classic and came in sixth in the 
prestigious Midlands Champi- 
onships—perhaps the nation's 
most demanding tournament. 

While keeping up with a tough athletic 















Jason Mutarelli: 
Champion Wrestler 


Outstanding Athlete Assisted by the VSAF 


schedule, Mutarelli was a student in the Commerce School with a 
concentration in finance and marketing. He plans to work in the 
financial services sector when he leaves the University, maybe in 
investment banking, but for the most part, those considerations 
will need to wait until after the 1997-98 season. 

Right now, Mutarelli and Bernstein are looking forward to what 
may be their best season yet. "This year could be the best ever," 
says Coach Bernstein. "Last year, we had seven guys qualify for the 
national championships, which was a U.Va. record. The good 
news is only one of those guys graduated, so we've got six with na- 
tional experience back. It could be a very, very strong year for us, 
and I think it will be." 

Mutarelli, for his part, has never second-guessed his decision to 
come to Virginia. “It’s been great," he says. “I’ve never regretted 
my decision. The guys I’ve met on the team and the experiences 
I've had, I'll carry with me for the rest of my life. It's one of the 
best times I've had, being a member of the team. It's just great to 
watch a team get better and better, individuals as well as the team. 

"I've loved Charlottesville," he adds. "The people are so friendly 
around here, and the excitement that Charlottesville has about 
the University is overwhelming; it's really exciting to watch." 

The Virginia Student Aid Foundation supports many student- 
athletes like Mutarelli, offering the financial support that makes it 
possible for them to attend the University of Virginia. 

"The Foundation has been very supportive in terms of rising to 
the occasion," Bernstein says. "The VSAF and the people who work 
for them put in tireless hours 
to raise the level of Virginia 
sports—that's all sports 
across the board. We're cer- 
tainly indebted to them." 

Mutarelli agrees: “I appre 
ciate everything the VSAF 
does for student-athletes. It 
gives them the chance to at 
tend a university like this. 
Some people are unfortunate 
and can't; they don't get hg 
opportunity to come to? 
great school like Virgini 
The VSAF supports 50 man} 
dreams and the kids can 1" 


ize their potential.” 


—Guy H. Archer 
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fter I wrote my first editorial as 
editor of Albemarle, it was gently 
pointed out to me that I had (horrors!) 
eft dangling a poor unsuspecting preposition. 
That neglected part of speech was left swaying in the wind like a 
hanged man. To that preposition, and to all who were offended by 
this error (sorry, Dad), I offer my apologies. But I don’t say it will 
never happen again. 

In this issue we explore the magical art of the children’s book 
illustrator. As the mother of two daughters, this is a subject dear to 
my heart. My mother read to us as children from the time we could 
sit up. As I grew older I delighted in the Caldecott Medal-winning 
books, with the embossed medallions on their covers. As a mom I 
have rediscovered and read to my children many of my own old 
favorites. What a pleasure it was to find locally several gifted artists 
using their talents to illustrate children’s books. The importance of 
reading to children cannot be underestimated, as all the current 
figures indicate what a huge difference it makes to academic 
achievement throughout the school years. And, as Emily Tucker 
tells us, a well-illustrated book can draw in even a reluctant reader. 

Local illustrators Ned Bittinger, Michael Erkel, Valerie Kells, G.B. 
McIntosh and Frank Riccio ply their trade in a variety of venues. 
McIntosh contributes her art to E.D. Hirsch’s Core Knowledge se- 
ries; Kells opens the realm of nature to aquarium visitors around the 
world as well as in her book. Bittinger, Erkel and Riccio pursue the 
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more traditional illustration routes but in a 
range of styles and subjects that is irresistible 
to the interested reader—of any age. 

“The stockings were hung by the chimney with care...” 
The holiday season just wouldn't seem as warm and wel- 
coming without a fire in the fireplace. Philip Beaurline's photogra- 
phy of fireplaces gives us a sampling of just how many ways there are 

to provide that dramatic design focal point or cozy fireside. 

Also in the holiday spirit, Rachael Kelly pours us a glass of—take 
your pick—port, sherry or Madeira, explaining the finer points of 
each of these wines and offering her recommendations. 

We visit with two mystery writers in this issue. Bernice Grohskopf 
gives us a fascinating glimpse of Wilkie Collins, who (arguably) 
wrote the first detective novel, The Moonstone. Our other mystery 
writer is better known as one of U.Va.'s most popular professors, Ken 
Elzinga. Guy Archer delves into Elzinga's past, his strong faith and 
his professional calling as he explores a personality even more com- 
pelling than that of Elzinga's economistsleuth Henry Spearman. 

All this...and Rita Mae loses her marbles. 

From all of us at Albemarle, | wish you and yours a joyous holiday 


season and a glorious New Year. 


The next generation of 
Charlottesville tradition. 
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LETTERS TO HOME - v UP 


ANCHORS AWEIGH 


by Susan Tyler F litchicock 


Here we go again. By the time vou read this magazine, my hus- 
band, my two children and I will be aboard Kia Ora, a twenty-year- 
old sloop still new to us, underway on another family sail. 

It's five years since our last one, when the four of us took a scho l 
year and sailed the Caribbean. In those five years, a lot has 
changed. We're all older, of course. I have reached my late forties; 
David's over fifty now. But the change doesn't show as dramatically 
in us as in our children, moving from ages six and eight to eleven 
and thirteen, from first and third grades to sixth and eighth, from 
learning to read and multiply to learning algebra and Latin. 

Other changes. We're no longer sailing Hei Tiki, the boat David 
has known for thirty years. With the death of his father a year ago, 
disposition of that boat became more complicated. It seemed ume 
for our family to take possession of a boat all our own. Kia Ora— 
named for a Maori greeting in friendship—measures 36 feet, a little 
bigger than Hei Tiki and a bit more spiffy, too, with its hunter-green 
sail boot and its crisp white sails. 

We're sailing in another direction this time. We start in Florida, 
then sail down the Keys, past Key West to the Dry Tortugas. Then 
we pause, take a deep breath, and embark on this journey's one 
long open-water passage: the jump from the tip of the Keys to the 
northeast corner of the Mexican Yucatan peninsula. We'll land at 
Isla Mujeres and rest up for a little while, then start coasting down 
the Yucatan and on to Belize, our farthest destination. Sometime in 
January then, we'll turn around and head back north. 

Why the Yucatan and Belize? That's the question my daughter 
Alison keeps posing. She has campaigned long and hard for the 
Bahamas instead, where we know people and we know islands and 
we know how rough the sails can be. She would love to head 
straight for George Town, in the Exumas, where lots of families 
with lots of children live on their sailboats all winter long. Every 
day, after the cruising kids spend all morning on lessons, they mect 
on Volleyball Beach, free to romp and mingle, swim and dinghy 
around the harbor until dinner. 

George Town would be a good destination if our intention were 
simply to live on a boat, but that’s not all that David and I want to 
accomplish by sailing. This is a plan designed with education in 
mind: expanding vistas, enlarging world-views, creating memorie 
Facing the unknown and navigating through. That's the challenge 
and the gift we are presenting to our children. It's a challenge that 
will force us adults to summon up courage, t00- 
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There are the challenges of sailing, of moving a little boat 
through big waters. We all become more muscular while we live 
aboard. We sense the wind and currents, we watch the weather and 
respond. We work in synchrony, in rhythm with each other and with 
the boat we share. Some time in the middle of December, you can 
think of us, setting out early in the morning, leaving islands behind 
and heading out into that watery horizon, Mexico more than three 
hundred miles away. We'll sail through the night, through the next 
day and then some. It will be the longest open-water passage our 
family has ever made. 

We will also meet the challenges of other cultures—other habits, 
other values, other languages, other ways of doing business, other 
ways of making friends. Our sailboat will be the little world that tav- 
els with us, yet we will sail through that larger world as well, into 
places we have never been before. We'll polish up our Spanish. 
We'll visit the ruins of Tulum. We'll adjust our menu to the foods 
we find in village markets. We'll tie up the dinghy at docks where 
children come down and stare. 

One thing is for certain, one thing is the same, between the jour- 
ney soon beginning and the journey five years ago. By taking these 
steps together, we grow closer as a family. When my children were 
young, family life seemed such a constant. Our family needed nurtur- 
ing, but it would always be there. Now, as my children mature, I see 
that the time we get to live together grows shorter every day. There 
are ever fewer chances to strengthen that core of trust that is our 
family. This is our chance, and we grab it, and enjoy it, and always 
remember. 

Of course my son John would give another answer to the ques- 
tions, Why sail? and Why Belize? One hundred eighty-five miles of 
coral reef. A blue hole in turquoise water, over 200 feet deep. We'll 
swim, dive, fish and float. We'll walk unpeopled beaches. We'll 
et the triggerfish, the pat rotfish, the sergeant majors, the lizards 





gr 

and the tropic birds, the porpoises and whales. For a few months, 
we will call the € aribbean home again Its not a substitute but a 
counterpoint to Ou! life in Albemarle County. It's not a vacation but 
a change in lifestyle for a little while. It's not an escape. It's an 
embrace—once more, before time escapes us a 

For the next few issues, Susan Tyler Hitchcock will write us from the 
Caribbean, Next summer Ballantine Books will publish Coming About 
One Family's Journey, umtlen about her family's earlier sail. 


My time. 
My friends. 


My morning. 
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The Charlottesville Free Clinic 


Quality health care is the right of every human 
being. The Charlottesville Free Clinic brings 
together commu nity volunteers to pro ride 
compassionate care to those outside the system. 


—original mission statement, 
adopted August 1992 


hough the Charlottesville Free 

Clinic’s original mission statement 

has been revised and developed 
since the clinic’s beginnings in 1992, these 
two sentences are still a perfect window to 
understanding what the clinic is all about. 
Through a dedicated staff of community 
volunteers and local doctors, pharmacists 
and technicians, the clinic offers free pri- 
mary health care to those who cannot 
afford it or who cannot seek it elsewhere. 
Those who are “outside of the system” are 
people in the Charlottesville and Albemarle 
community who do not have health insur- 
ance and do not qualify for free care in 


another venue. 


High Quality Care 

Three nights a week, the CFC opens the 
doors of its facility on Rose Hill Drive in 
Charlottesville (beside the Thomas Jeffer- 
son Health District offices) to individuals 
seeking primary care from a physician. 
Other free services, according to the 
revamped mission statement, include “men- 
tal health evaluations and therapy, basic lab 
testing, individual and group health educa- 
tion programs, à fully licensed pharmacy, 
and dental care." 

Referral sites provide donated comprehen- 
sive lab testing, x-rays and specialty office vis- 
its. The clinic's extensive followup program 
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A Health Care Safety Net 


by Guy H. Archer 


assures that every patient receives the maxi- 
mum benefit from their visit to the clinic. 
Though the clinic was originally founded 
as a provisional measure in the hopes of 
more comprehensive reform on a national 
level, there has been nothing stopgap in 
the way volunteers have treated patients. 
*One of our goals has been to provide very 
high quality care, similar to or at least as 


good as you can get in a private office," 
explains one of the Free Clinic's two 
founders, Dr. Mohan Nadkarni. He and the 


other staff members have worked toward 
this objective by providing the most thor- 
ough and comprehensive primary care that 
they can, donating countless hours to 
ensure that none of their patients falls 
through the cracks. 


“Falling Through the Cracks” 

At the Free Clinic, it is not uncommon to 
hear many references to people “falling 
through the cracks.” What it means to do 
this—or to have this happen to you—is well 








illustrated in the episode that 
clinic's creation. COPUN M 
In 1991 Dr. Nadkarni and the clin; 

other co-founder, Dr. Paul DeMarc E 

both residents at the University of Vi b 

Medical Center. DeMarco met a puris 

graduate student who, after two — 
s 


had finally come to see a physician at 
4n about 


persistent aches, pains and fever. The 
dent's initial reluctance to see a doctor E: 
dictably, was a result of having no — 
insurance and not enough money to —J 
the cost of an examination, a familiar 
enough scenario for many students, 
| Had this student sought medical care 
earlier, when the symptoms were just 
beginning, a simple regimen of antibiotics 
would have taken care of his condition. 
Instead, the diagnosis of endocarditis— 
inflammation of the heart's membrane— 
required a valve replacement and very seri- 
ous heart surgery. What could have been 
an easily treatable problem, Dr. DeMarco 
later observed, developed into a surgical 
history that has resulted in this student 
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being, to all intents and purposes,“practi- 
cally uninsurable.” 


Making Health Care a Priority 

Like their other colleagues, Nadkarni 
and DeMarco had witnessed similar situa- 
tions many times. Often, uninsured patients 
wait far too long to visit a doctor; cancer 





heart disease, hypertension and many othe! 
serious illnesses worsen while patients hesi- 
tate due to very real financial constraints. 
Because these individuals are generally 
employed, or do not qualify as indigent, 
sits 
ally 


eauty is a Work of. frt. 
they are not exempt from paying for v 
to a doctor: Their dilemma is typic 
between their most basic financial obliga: 
tons and a trip to the doctor. Physicians sec 
these patients only after a condition has 
advanced to crisis state, and sometimes 
after it is too late. 
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good sense, meaning that there wouldn't 


be a need for us.” 


Guidelines and Common Sense 

To act effectively as a safety net for so 
many people on a limited budget, the clinic 
established certain guidelines defining the 
patient population it generally would treat, 
rules of thumb still followed today. The 
Free Clinic targets the non-indigent unin- 
sured, and its policy states: "When patients 
call to be seen at the clinic, they are asked 
whether or not they have any health insur- 
ance. If they are uninsured, they are then 
asked their family size and their total family 
income. If they meet the indigent care 
guidelines at U.Va., they are referred to the 
proper outpatient clinic and told that they 
appear to qualify for free care under U.Va.'s 
indigent care program." 

Despite such guidelines, the CFC makes 
many "blanket" exceptions—for migrant 
workers, the homeless, anyone who needs a 
physical examination to enter a drug or 
alcohol recovery program or for a job, for 
example. In other words, their guidelines 
are just that, guidelines, not firmly preclu- 
sive regulations, and policy statements 
freely admit that “common sense is always 





our common denominator.” 

“Time and time again, we have heartfelt 
stories about people who come to us and 
wouldn't go anywhere else,” Weybright says. 
“Some of the touching stories have been 
from folks who—for reasons in some way 
out of their control—have lost their health 
insurance. We have had women who had 
health insurance but then got divorced and 
lost that coverage. We have had men and 
women who have lost their jobs for whatev- 
er reason and—all of a sudden, in a sense— 
find themselves without health insurance 
and not knowing where to turn for their 
health care needs. 

"The person who is a waiter or waitress at 
your local restaurant, who has a paying job 
but does not have health insurance with it, 
is not in a position to afford medical care. I 
think it's really important for people to 
keep in mind that these are our neighbors. 
People who don’t have insurance need a 


place to go.” 


Serving Health Professionals Too 

The clinic’s service to the community 
extends beyond its patients. The revised 
mission statement affirms that another aim 
of the Charlottesville Free Clinic is: “To 
teach young health professionals to be sen- 
sitive to the needs of the underserved and 
provide them with early, positive experi- 
ences in primary care in order to encour- 
age them to choose a career in a primary 
care field.” Medical, pharmacy and nursing 
students train with professionals in their 
respective fields at the clinic, though Dr. 
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Nadkarni is quick to point out that patient 
care is always handled by trained physicians 
and not students 

Five years after its opening, the 
Charlottesville Free Clinic is invariably dash- 
ing Dr. Nadkarni's every hope of going out 
of business. With discussions of national 
health care reform temporarily or perma- 
nently shelved, the need for the clinic ts 
unlikely to abate. Since 1992, about 12,000 
people have had office visits of some sort, 
and approximately 1,600 patients have been 


treated. According to Nadkarni, the number 


of patients who come to the clinic eac h vear 


is now rising, not declining And though 
more than 500 volunteers have donated 


their services, the clinic must continually 


recruit new ones 
For the clinic staff, the continue d need for 


free 
as practical and operational problems The 
c—and others like 


primary care poses philos phic al as well 


Charlottesville Free Clini 
it throughout the country—was established 
as a temporary solution to a growing nation- 
al problem (that is, to serve the increasing 


numbers of the medically uninsured); yet 


Retirement 


Can Be a Time of 
Bountiful Harvest 


investment Counsel 
Lifetime Financial Planning 
Employee Retirement Plans 


We work with clients to help them enjoy the 
fruits of their labor. With proper planning 
and strategic investment, it is possible to 


enjoy an increase in Income during the 


retirement years. We provide clients with 
independent financial planning and 
investment counsel. We don't make 
commissions by selling insurance, stocks and 
bonds, or any other financial products 
work for you on a fee-for-service basis. Give 
us a call today to see how we can help you 
bring your financial goals to harvest 
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A Temporary Solution 
The staff and doctors at the Free Clin; 
Amic 
very best pri 
€ ao Mary 
care in the region. But because more 
150 physicians make up the clinic’s te 


doctors—individuals whose time 


can provide some of the 


than 
am of 
Is "Vere 
constrained by medical practices — 
the clinic—it is rare that a patient sees Ae 
same doctor twice. A lack in continuity 3 
care is recognized as à dilemma of all the 
nation s free clinics, and physicians like 
Nadkarni take this as a principal justifica- 
tion of why such clinics must be seen oni 
as temporary solutions to a much more 
fundamental national problem. 
Nevertheless, volunteers and staff will 
continue to offer their time and expertise at 
the Charlottesville Free Clinic, though time 
alone cannot maintain the facility. “I think 
there's an ever-growing need to provide 
high quality health care to these patients, 
working-poor patients who fell through the 
cracks," Nadkarni says. "Although it's a free 
clinic, it doesn't run for free. It requires the 
ongoing support of the community. We're 
trying to provide excellent services and that 
takes operational funds. If that is something 
the community values, then the community 
needs to support it.” 
Weybright agrees: “There’s the feeling 
that there are a lot of volunteers including 
doctors who come and work here, but we 
need staff to coordinate the volunteers. 
Another big piece of our budget is our 
pharmacy. We not only see people and give 
them medical care, we fill their prescrip- 
tion needs too. A lot of folks, if they had a 
$100 prescription that needed to be filled 
they just wouldnt fill it." i 


Serving Great Need on a Small Budget 

1 he clinic spends an estimated $180,000 
of its annual $240,000 operating budget on 
prescriptions alone. Because the CFC 
receives so little financial support from the 
local governments, it runs almost com- 
peri on private contributions which, 
Nadkarni and Weybrig i ini 
— — ight admit, the clinic 


“We get a little funding from the city and 
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Zephyrus in Concert 


ight softly filters through the stained 

glass windows into air resonant with 

melodic strains. The year is 1685; the 
place, not Westminster Abbey, but Char- 
lottesville. The ethereal notes of Zephyrus, 
an early music ensemble, once again trans- 
port its audience back to the days of me- 
dieval knights, kings and coronations, and 
remote cathedrals filled with worshippers 
kneeling at mass. 

The non-profit choral group, dedicated 
to singing medieval, Renaissance and 
Baroque music, was formed in 1990 by Paul 
Walker. Since then, Zephyrus has per- 
formed pieces spanning six centuries 
(roughly 1200-1700, with an emphasis on 
the 16th and 17th centuries), for central 
Virginia audiences. Their broad repertoire 
extends from the polyphonic chants of 
Notre Dame Cathedral, to the sacred 
motets of Tudor England, to the madrigals 
of Renaissance Italy. 


A Passion for the Music 

With a Ph.D. in historical musicology and 
a master’s degree in organ performance, 
Paul Walker holds the ideal background to 
initiate such a project, but more important, 


Music of Another Age 


by Shari L. Fern 


licity director for the group, says, “We bring 
to the public music they wouldn't hear live 
otherwise. The majority of the music we do 
is sacred. I think one of the reasons early 
music is becoming so popular is that people 
are seeking spiritual guidance, and it speaks 
to the need for praise and worship.” 

Garrou recalls one concert in June 1996 
at the Cathedral of St. Matthew the Apostle 
in Washington D.C., where the ensemble 
recreated a mass in its entirety. “It was all 





new for us; people were kneeling at mo- 
ments when they should. They knew the 
worship service and were worshipping. It 
was all in Latin, but they were responding 
the way the music was intended. It was nota 
concert, but worship for them.” 

Although Zephyrus has performed in 
cathedrals and will sing at Duke Chapel in 
Durham. North Carolina, next spring, most 
of their concerts are held in local churches, 
such as St. Paul’s Memorial Church, chosen 


he possesses a passion for the music itself. 
In fact, he admits, “I am early music in 
Charlottesville. Thirteen years ago, there 
wasn't much activity in early music in [the 
arca], nothing like Zephyrus at all." The 
eighteen-member group now sings regular- 
ly throughout the year at various churches, 
at U.Va. and at First Night Virginia. 
Zephyrus strikes a unique note among 
the symphony of musical concerts in Char- 
lottesville. Amy Garrou, member and pub- 


T TUE : a small amount from the county,” she savs. 
* i family ne: 1 ; “We're very depende — 
— pendent on community su 
approach 2 s ME * yeu 
PP to the optimal wellness you deserve. port to keep us open." She praises the hun- 
dreds of volunteers who have helped the 


© Free Clinic to set standards for other clinics 
NN 


across the country, and is grateful for the 
community support the clinic has received: 
For the most part, we're very blessed." 
And 50, too, are the thousands of 
patients who have been served by the 
Charlottesville Free Clinic. A i 
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for its acoustics. Due to members" work 
schedules and the financial limitations of a 
group supported strictly by ticket sales and 
donations, Zephyrus typically travels for 
only one or two concerts per year. 

For group members, the real opportunity 
is not travel but the music. Ben Sturgill, 
professor of pathology and associate dean 
for medical school admissions at the Uni- 
versity, has been a member of the group 
since its inception. “I like making music 
with like-minded colleagues,” he says. “The 
music we perform invites a small enough 
group that you can really hear each other.” 

Jane Foster, a devoted fan, agrees. “The 
voices twist around each other so nicely. 
They do early music beautifully; you can tell 
which voice is coming out of which face, 
which makes it so much more personal.” 

The group enjoys intimacy and variety, 
not only in the harmonization and the se- 
lections they perform, but in the composi- 
tion of the group itself. Zephyrus is a lively 
mixture of professions from music librari- 
an and freelance writer to anesthesiologist 
and historian. Diane Nelson, a graphic de- 
signer who creates the group's artistic 
posters, sums up the singers’ dedication: 
“Sacred Renaissance music is the love of 
my life,” she says. “And when the whole 
group is really there, really on, the sound 
is just stunning—big and rich and full.” 


Mount Air Farm 


The Character of Early Music 

Much early music is sacred, written to be 
sung in churches as worship, but there are 
lighter pieces as well, like the “Lai du 
Kievrefuel” (The Lay of the Honeysuckle), 
"Sumer Is Icumen In," or “Il Est Bel Et 
Bon,” in which a woman depicts her hus- 
band as "a good chap." 

Walker's face lights up with animation as, 
forgetting the presence of a novice, he toss- 
es out names such as Josquin des Prez, Guil- 
laume Dufay and Claudio Monteverdi. 
Whether in selecting the composers, the 
type of pieces, or the period, Walker strives 
to create diversity for each concert. 

“Paul's taste in music is incredible,” Nel- 
son says. “He has such high standards. Every 
concert is varied, and he is constantly bring- 
ing up new things for us to try.” The group 
has performed numbers in all the major 
European languages as well as Latin, He- 
brew and even one Russian piece by Rach- 
maninoff as a special request for a singer's 
sister, who was marrying into a Russian Or- 
thodox family. Whether selecting pieces 
rarely recognized or offering more familiar 
songs, Walker maintains excellence as his 
standard. “I don't do the program if I don't 
think the music is very good." 

Careful to retain historical accuracy as 
much as possible, Walker admits some as- 
pects of the music are changed; for in- 
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Undoubtedly, in addition to the beautiful 
harmony and cadences, another appeal i 
the sheer complexity of the music itself. 
The group primarily focuses on works with 
six to eight parts, but occasionally, Nelson 
says, the group has sung pieces with up to 
twelve parts. In contrast to more classical 
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and modern pieces, where one part, suc h 
as the soprano, provides the melody while 
the other parts harmonize, all parts of an 
early music piece are equally dominant 

Walker, who directs the group, singing 

only occasionally, characterizes the music 
in terms of counterpoint: “There are two, 
three or four performers doing different 
things, each of which is interesting in its 
own way, and they go together well," he 
says. "In early music, nobody is subordinate 
to anvone else, and I think that's one of the 
reasons people like to do this music. What 
it means for the listener is another story." 

Indeed, this interplay of musical 

melodies can be a somewhat new and 
daunting experience for the uninitiated; 
however, Walker writes programs for each 
concert with the goal of helping the audi- 
ence get the most from each performance. 
A typical program lists the songs per- 
formed, always with the lyrics included, and 
usually some historical background on the 
music itself, the composer and the time pe- 
riod or theme chosen for the performance. 

Walker recommends his listeners read 
the words for each piece. “What you need 
to know to appreciate Beethoven is more 
than you need to know to appreciate mu- 
sic of the Renaissance, because Beethoven 
doesn't have words, and he is working at a 
pretty complex, sophisticated level...but 
these [early music] composers are trying 
to communicate to you. They are presum- 
ing you understand the words, and they 
are trying to get those words across to you 
in a very meaningful way.” 

Walker worries some listeners may be in- 
timidated by the complexity of early music, 
comically illustrating his point by referring 
to rock. “Melody and accompaniment mu- 
sic is easy to listen to because you know 
right where to focus. You can take any Elvis 
Presley song there is and you're going to 
focus right on Elvis. ...The bass player is 
just there for support. Some people get 
overwhelmed by all the things going on at 
one time [in early music] and they can't 
take it all in. They're much happier if it's 
Madonna and a backup band," he jokes. 

For those listeners who find themselves 
in this category, he offers advice: pick 
one part and follow it throughout the en- 
tire number. Since most of the group's 
repertory is sung à cappella, audience 
members effortlessly ascertain individual 
parts, and may even listen carefully to 
one singer's role within the group. For 
the next song, attention can easily be 
shifted to another part. 

Of course, Walker asserts, it’s fine to at- 
tempt to absorb it all at once. While the 
rich tones soar over the audience, it is easy 
to envision oneself, not in a local church in 
the 20th century, but in a jeweFencrusted 
robe attending some royal coronation Or 
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From vine to cask to bottle, 
every wine is the story of A 
particular time, A place and A 
season. And while many wines 
tell stovies, the Aveat ones 
make us stop and listen. 
Complex, distinct and unique, 
such wines have A soul, A voice 


which speaks divectly to us. 


Great wines touch ouv spivits 
and tell us stovies — not only 
of each season's passing, 
but of an oldex tale 
dating back thousands 
of years, to when wine 
fivst spoke to humanity 
of something 
inspired, 
something 
Almost 

holy. 
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tellevs of the tale of 
pinemaking itself. And yet 
move: stovies of the people and 
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world’s great wines — Tov one 
is insepavable from the other. 
From Robert Mondavi of 
OUY VEYY OWN Napa Valley to 
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classic French Bovdeaux to 
Alejandro Fernandez of 
Pesquera in the hot, Avy 
Spanish Ribera del 
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vegion And it s people 
telling its own history 
through the pines it 
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It is for this reason that the group has 
produced their first CD, “Nativity,” a selec- 
tion of Christmas music. Cassette tapes of 
the group’s concerts have always been 
available to the public, but this is their first 
recording experience. “It was kind of excit 
ing,” Sturgill says, “but also tiring. We had 
to do the same thing over and over just to 
get it right. A recording is different from a 
performance. A performance is over ina 
couple of hours, and people are left with 
an impression—it may be good or it may 
be bad. In a recording, meant to be lis- 
tened to over and over, there is less toler- 
ance for anything wrong." Yet all the hard 
work is well worth it. “We're very excited, 
Garrou says. “It makes us feel a little more 
professional and part of the [early music] 
dialogue that’s out there.” 

Most audience members would readily 
admit Zephyrus does not need a CD t0 
sound professional. First Night Virginia 
performances are always standing room 
only, and a Christmas concert in 1995 
packed àn audience of over 300. 

Foster declares the ensemble is as good 
as anything she ever heard in Boston, one 
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Port, Sherry and Madeira 


n winter, with the cold and damp and 
[* dark descending early, I take great 

comfort in an easy chair by a glowing 
fire. It is a feast: the resinous wood, the 
warmth on my face and arms, the dancing 
firelight. Is there a way we can improve on 
this scene? 

Let me pour you a glass of port. 

Let's start with a good young Tawny port 
produced by W.J. Graham. You can antici- 
pate a rich, mellow flavor, mellow in such a 
way as to smooth any rough edges from the 
day, gently. And sweet, which you may have 
gotten out of the habit of drinking—in our 
trend-driven world the rage has been for 
dry wines, not for something as lush-tasting 
as port. 

Port, sherry and Madeira are fortified 
wines. Fortifying a wine means adding 
alcohol, usually grape spirits, thereby rais- 
ing the alcohol content. With port the 
wine is fortified while the must is still fer- 
menting, which effectively stops the 
grape sugar from converting into alcohol, 
leaving a natural sweetness to the fin- 
ished port. With sherry, the wine is forti- 
fied after all the sugar has turned to alco- 
hol, which gives a young wine a more 
robust flavor than would otherwise be 
produced. Finer Madeiras are fortified 
during the fermentation process and less- 
er Madeiras are fortified afterward. All 
three tend to be more substantial than 
most wines, but that’s quite appropriate 

given the season. 
All through the summer you probably 


dined on light food, lite beet and crisp, 


dry wines. You were active and didn’t want 
anything to slow you down. But this is win- 
ter, the time of vear most creatures slow 


down and seek out comfortable dens. 
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Raise a Glass to Winter 


by Rachael Kelly 


From the comfort of your own easy chair, 
a glass of port will warm you through, as it 
gives off the intensity of the Mediter- 
ranean sun. 

We have the English to thank as well as 
the Portuguese and Spaniards for port, 
sherry and Madeira. Gerald Asher said it 
nicely in his book of essays On Wine, to 
“those who lived in the shires of the south 
and west of England and on the wide, flat 
farms of East Anglia, a region where I spent 
my entire childhood without ever once feel- 
ing warm...An invitation to ‘come ove! for 
a glass of sherry’ promises a relaxed com- 





munion of friends, comfortable shoes, an 
old sweater. ..." 

The fog-lined streets of the English land- 
scape have seen many a man and woman 
seeking spirituous shelter from the cold 
since as far back as the 16th century. 
Fortified wines from Portugal and Spain 
filled the bill nicely, creating a thriving mar- 
ket trade that has survived numerous wars, 


disease and political mavhem all around 


A Glass of Port 
There are a few vintners producing port im 


the United States, using both traditional and 


other varieties of grapes. Two companies, 
Quady and Ficklin, both located in 
Madeira, California, produce reliable ports. 
Quady uses some Portuguese grape vari- 
eties with Zinfandel; Ficklin uses traditional 
grapes. In Oregon, Foris uses Pinot Noir, 
which is normally reserved for Burgundy, 
And here in Albemarle County, Horton 
Vineyards released their first port, a Vintage 
port of 1995, to stores beginning this fall. 
Horton's Vintage port is made with Norton 
and Touriga Nacional grapes. 


Most port hails from the northern part of 


accessories at sources such as- 


trade showrooms, 

fabrics and antiques warehouses, 
dealers’ markets and fairs, and 
major antique shows. 
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DECORATING TOURS TO ENGLAND 


THE ULTIMATE SHOPPING TOUR 
FOR TH E DISCERNING TRAVELER WHOSLOVES 
CLASSIC ENGLISH INTERIOR DESIGN 


ambling Rose Tours takes you to 
London, Bath, and the Cotswolds to 
shop for antiques, art, fabrics, and decorative 


Escorted by a professional interior designer 
you'll enjoy private tours of magnificent : 
stately homes, lectures by renowned English 
designers, and exquisite accommodations that 
combine the elegance and comfort of the past 


For a brochure detailing fall 1997 tours, call 
Rambling Rose Tours at 804.962.8702. 


Rost Tours 


TOURS TO ENGLAND 
17 OWENSFIELD DRIVE 


CHARLOTTESVILLE. VA 22901 


Member. Royal Oak Foundation (Američan branch of the National Trusi) ant the British 
Sb- American Baar 


Portugal known as the Douro Valley, which 
runs from the city of Oporto (whic h means 
“the port”) on the Atlantic coast inland 
toward the headwaters in Spain—there the 
river is the Duero. The Douro is wild, 
rugged territory named for the fierce rivet 
that carved out steep slopes and canyon 
tributaries in heavy, crystalline rock. 
Farmers along the Douro used to dynamite 
the rock to fragment it enough to plant 


vines. They use bulldozers now, but the 
going is still rough. Such is the wit of nature 
that a hot, dry, inhospitable terrain would 
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Servant of Two Masters 


Unlike most wines i 
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duction. Although the air is udine 
coast, it is also humid, which permits a 
port to mature slowly rather than dives 
out and evaporating. ; 

The shipper decides which ports to blend 
and when, and a port label reflects the 
house style of the shipper more than it dos 
the character of the grapes. This is a symbi- 
otic relationship, however; a shipping house 
can also hurt its reputation by using lesser 
quality grapes. l 

Thus consumers need to familiarize 
themselves with the different styles of port, 
and through happy trial and consideration 
decide which house styles they prefer. 

Port styles fall into two broad categories: 
those that are wood-aged and those that are 
bottle-aged. The primary wood-aged ports 
include Ruby, Tawny, White and Aged 
Tawny. 


Wood-Aged or Bottle-Aged? 

Ruby, Tawny and White ports are aged 
three to five years in wood before they are 
bottled; this is relatively young by port stan- 
dards. They are ready to drink immediately, 
but here the similarity ends. Ruby ports will 
be fruitier lasting, generally lighter and 
more purple in color but still much more 
substantial than most red wines. By compar 
ison, Tawny ports are richer and more mek 
low in flavor. There are many nice Ruby 
and Tawny ports including an Australian 
Tawny port produced by Chateau Reynella 
ang the W.J. Graham Tawny mentioned ear- 
lier, These ports range in price from about 
$10 to $15. r 

White ports are made in the same man- 
ner as red ports but using white grape 
Fonseca makes a nice white port for 
about $18. 

If you're looking for something 
more special, more complex, try an A^ 
Tow These ports are a blend of differen! 
sam por of ghi ire: s 
2 ge noted on the label. An 28 
Tawny needs to be a minimum of ten yea 
old, preferably twenty to forty years. AS port 
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Tawnies are known for their characteristt 
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nutty or caramel flavor. A highly recom- 
mended twenty-year port produced by one 
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of the top houses, Taylor Fladgate, runs 
Paintings & Oil Portraits by Commission 


about $45. 

Bottle-aged ports include two types 
Vintage ports and Single Vineyard ports 
Vintage ports are not aged in wood. The 
shipper “declares a vintage” when the 
grapes appear to be especially good that 
vear (or a variety of other complex circum- 








stances mainly hinging on marketing). The 
Vintage will then represent grapes from a 
single harvest, not necessarily from a single 
vineyard (that's another category ). Vintage 
ports need to mature a minimum of ten to 
twelve years in the bottle; these are wines to 





buy ahead and squirrel away. 

In times past, in the world of the landed 
English gentry, when a son was born the 
father or the godfather would buy the child 
a pipe of Vintage port of the year of his 
birth. Now, a pipe is quite a lot of wine, 
about fifty-six dozen bottles. This was quite 





the sizable gift. | 

But Vintage ports, if you can be patient 
and wait, do make marvelous gifts—for 
others or for yourself. Look for a vintage 
that is ten, fifteen or twenty years old. 
Ferreira has a 1994 Vintage port for a rea- | 
sonable S40. Vintage ports can run much | 
more than that. A 1977 Vintage by the 
same shipper runs about S65, but it is also 
twenty years old and ready to drink. 
Warre's 1977 Vintage port is higher still at | 
about $88. Certainly these are ports for a | 
special occasion. 


Deborah Lehrer, Washington, D.C Oil 36" x 30 
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Sperryville, VA (540) 987-9200 
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A Sip of Sherry 
Waiting for port to mature is very much 
part of the allure of the wine. Sherry, on 
the other hand, is immediately accessible. | 
There is no point in storing sherry. | 
Where port is a fortified red wine pro- | 
duced in Portugal, and Madeira is a forti- 
fied white wine produced in Madeira, sher- 
ry is a fortified white wine made in the | 
southernmost reaches of Spain. | 
Andalucia, the sunbaked region occu- | 
pied by the Moors for eight centuries, is 
home to the vineyards that produce sherry. 
The history of sherry is even older than 
that of port—it was available in Chaucer's | 
time. Even the name has old, deep roots. | 
Sherry is produced near the city of Jerez de | 
la Frontera, which while under Moorish 
control was known as Seris. (Bear in mind 
that the Moors were driven out of the 
region in the 1260s.) Historians think 
“Seris” was derived from the Persian town | 
of Shiraz, for which the Shiraz grape variety 
is named. Sherry began to be exported to 
England in the early 16th century after an 
English colony was established in Sanlucar, 
Spain, not far from the vineyards of Jerez 
de la Frontera. 
The heat and brilliance of the sun are 
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soil, known as aiba Is 
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Styles of Sherry 

In the United States the shernes we 
know are almost inevitably cream shernes 
In Spain that ts nly part of the equauo 
There are two main types of sherr 
and oloroso, with many variations on the 
themes 

Fino is à stvie we seldom see in th« 
United States Drv with a de ate character 
it can be downright flinty and smoky 


Served chilled, it 15 remar abl 





and very goox with food 
Manzanilla is an even lighter and drier 


stvle and is made only in Sanlucar de 





Barrameda. The sea breezes add a hint 





tang and salt. Amontillado starts out as à 
Fino. then if allowed to sit in the cask it 
begins to deepen in color and develop a E 

nuttier flavor. RICHMOND A 

At the other extreme, the Olorosos take 3016 West Cary Teel 
on a baked or burnt flavor in the casks and Carytown 
concentrate by evaporation to achieve up 804-353-8701 1 
to 24 percent alcohol. This style of sherrv is e-mail: linens&Palais.com - http 
typically rich, smooth and almost raisiney— ; 
but still drv. Other rich styles include 
Amoroso, Cream, Pale Cream, Brown 
Sherry, East India and Bristol Milk (a wade- 
mark is Harvev's Bristol Cream). 

With all the gradations and variations, in women & children's wear 
some ways choosing a sherry by the label x 
can be even trickier with sherry than with 
port. But there are no vintages to WOITY 
about. One company, Lustau, has made a 
strong effort to take out some of the guess- 





work. They clearly explain on their labels 
the style of sherry as well as some of its 
characteristics; thev also make very nice 
sherries. Lustau sherries run from $10 to 
$20 depending on the stvle. Another 
"alwavs reliable" company is Gonzalez 
Byass, which makes a very dry (Fino Muy 
Seco) sherry under the name of Tio Pepe; 


commercial clients wi ‘ dh 
with fine quality painting, both interior and à bottle runs about $15. 





Á exterior. Whether the m teni Mysterious Madeira 
€ticulous restorati As Roger Vass says in his book Fortified 
O; : ° or ger Vass says in his DOOR 7X aft 
| the creati ration of a historic home and Dessert Wines, “Madeira is by far the 
ẽ reation of the per fect most mysterious and least known of the 
i corporate environment each project major fortified wines. These characteristics 
retains the artistry d . ? come from its source—the isolated island 
— yvan attention to detail that k of Madeira, the fact that ìt is made from 
express the uali of the setting grapes that have mutated into unique sub- 309 b cameron strei 
C & west cary Street 309 b cz stre 
h l o q ty varieties, and the strange and remarkable 3325 west cary/street ` x ! 4 z = — et 
ar O tte sville P ; way in which it is made.” richmond, va 23221 alexandl ia, va 22314 
al n Madeira, located about 500 miles off the (804) 359-8240 (703) 548-2452 


Mr. La Try D. Smith + ( tı ng G O m p a ny southern tip of Portugal, is a very small and 


804) 97 l 982 verv rugged island. Vinevards are precari- 
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The Cottages of The Colonnades. 


be convicts from Portugal who broug! 
Ye RT - ! manner of plants wi —— SM gl 
e privacy of your own home, the security of Marriott nome of the noble weeds NE 


'arieties of 
used to make Madeira. rapes s 


Senior Living, the matchless setting of Charlottesville. 
In the mid-17th century Engli 
chants established an Wa po nd 
island was located on a major € 
route. Anecdotally, a decree in T 
King Charles Il announced that items i à 
exported from Europe to the En id 
colonies in the Americas had to bear 
by English ships—the only exception wa 


the island of Madeira. Thus, Madein The First Detective Story 


became the most popular drink in th 
southern colonies. 


D^ The island location had another critici 
impact on the evolution of the wine. ilki ) 
sea voyage seemed to improve its x Wile Cons anad p Mes 
The heat of the sun on the casks and the 
rocking of the ship baked the wine ani 
gave it an oxidized quality not favored with 
most wines but a positive attribute with 


Madeira. Vintners have long since deve- 
oped ways to mimic the heat and rocking 





You have all the benefits of your 
own home, without the work and 
worry. Each spacious cottage is bright 
and airy with a covered porch, a full 
kitchen, a backyard, and a 24-hour 
emergency call system. 








Best of all, Marriott's “full continuum 
of service and care” ensures on-site 
Assisted Living and Licensed Nursing 
Care if ever needed. For more : x 
information call 1(800) 443-8457. THE COLONNADES 


^ Marriott Senior Living Comma 
= Living Community 
Sponsored by Foundations of the University of Virginia 


MMarriott 2600 Baracks Ra. 





by Bernice Grohskopf 


Apartments also availabl oe 22901 motion of the ship. It is this “cooked” flavor en I first read. The Moonstone long Round, successor to Household Words. Crowds and impatient. He pauses for philosophical 
c apie ii eed ) perde or A that sets Madeira apart among the clas of ago, I was intrigued by the sus- waited outside the periodical office on publi- — asides, comments on the domestic discipline 

S 2. ih 1 " - . ve t 
Seni — — — fortified wines. tained, intricate plot, but I did not cation day, eager for each installment. By and protocol of servants in à Victorian 
nior Living by Marriott. Peace of mind when i Ei | . know that T.S. Eliot considered it *the 1862 his yearly earnings were over £10,000, household, offers a few jaundiced remarks 
you need it most. | Undiscovered Treasure first. ..and the best of modern English detec- the highest of any nineteenth-century writer. on women and marriage, and makes repeat- 
While port has been making a comè tive novels”; that Dorothy Sayers thought it The Moonstone first appeared in serial form ed references to his favorite relaxation: his 

m ; back in recent years, Madeira is still relative “the very finest detective story ever written.” in January 1868. It is the story of a priceless pipe and his beloved book, Robinson Crusoe. 
ST. ANNE S-BELFIELD COULD ly unknown, according to Market Street Without Collins's contributions, Sayers Hindu diamond willed by Colonel The next account is by Drusilla Clack, 

NOT HAVE BETTER — is niece, Rachel Verinder. ni ir John Veri : 

PREPARED Herncastle to his niece, Rachel Verinder. niece of the late Sir John Ver inder, an “evan- 


Wineshop proprietor Robert Harllee. For claimed, “the modern English detective story 
could never have risen to its present position Herncastle, defying warnings that disaster gelical busybody,” convinced that even the 


of international supremacy.” would befall anyone who laid hands on the best of men “inherit a fallen nature from 

Wilkie Collins was a contemporary of diamond, originally set in the forehead of | Adam." So eager to save all from “the Evil 
Charles Dickens, his friend and collaborator. the statue of the Moon God in India. stole it One who lies in wait for us in the most inno- 
Born in 1824, the son of William Collins, during the battle of Seringapatam. cent actions of our daily lives," she fears one 
R.A., a successful landscape painter, he According to Herncastle’s will, it was to bea may even find "Satan among the Sofa 
worked briefly as a tea importer after hisedu- gift to Rachel on her eighteenth birthday. Cushions." This comic, satirical portrait 
Her cousin, Franklin Blake, undertook to resulted from Collins's encounters with 
bring the precious stone to the estate in women of the “Miss Clack” type. 


ME FOR MY EXPERIENCE AS A JEFFERSON SCHOLAR." 


those eager to venture into new territory. 
this is a rewarding voyage. 
| There are four basic styles of Madeirz 
which reflect closely the grapes they arc 
made with and range from light and dry o 
rich and dense. Sercial is the lights 
Verdelho is next and slightly sweeter, b 
1s a medium Madeira, and Malmsey is the 
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cation, disliked business, studied law and, 
having published a story in 1843, decided he 



























Amnesty International, president riches — K 3 

Role ik — editor | as s iir — up — wanted to be a writer. His first book was a Yorkshire where Rachel and her mother The observations of Mr. Bruff, the solici- 
AP National Scholar lance. founding member | with very li "s f ue — asan 15 T l can biography of his father, published in 1848. lived, in time for her birthday party. Days tor, are written in more pompous, lawyer- 
aeons Merit Scholarship Commended Sch be drunk Za $ S verg Fino and "e first before the party three mysterious Indians like prose, but we're taken by surprise 
—— Revolution fea course of a * — or Me like A Literary Friendship were observed in the area; their interest in when, in Fran klin Blake's subsequent 
— Sii onn Oloroso thers en i ual and Mal — i a Collins and Dickens met in 1851 through the stone was evident, but they were swiftly account, solicitor Bruff heartily agrees to 
Model Judiciary, attorney Or to go wi I y, are suitable for after: their shared interest in amateur theatrical; dealt with by the local police. The morning one of Blake's suggestions by replying, 
arsity Field Hockey and Lacrosse | 1 5" S 1 desserts. gual Collins, age twenty-seven, played a stage valet after the party the diamond was gone. “Cool!”—an expression I thought had been 

—— Service produ es Md a — $18) to Dickens, twelve years older, in a comedy by i } . invented by 30th-century teenagers. l 
Red Cross Blood — The color * oN y Brothers (a * 1m Bulwer-Lytton. Soon the two writers were Co- Points of View and Plot Twists Rachel, no ty pical submissiy e y ictorian 
Salvation Army Angel Tree with a flay \ i clightful shade of dar dE starring in a play by Collins. Dickens's confi- The plot of The Moonstone revolves around heroine, is a passionate, strongwilled, inde; 
University of Virgin; caramel » > comparable to a lus dence in the young writer's future resulted in recovery of the diamond and discovery of pendent young woman, who maintains an 
Katherine Costa Monahan Jefferson Scholar ginia Mos custard. a a rare personal and professional relation- the thief. Everyone is suspected, including unexplained silence about what she may 
St. Anne’s-Belfield School, Class of 1997 Al Titan Corson Scholar eli st Madeiras made with the noble V! ship. By 1853, Collins became a paid conuib- Rachel herself. The story is told through the know of the diamond's disappearance, thus 
by aegdhans hiired o losa of liarmsuwentlietints ols Scholar Wd "E available to drink at about 5 utor to Dickens’s periodical, Household Words, — points of view of seve al characters. The first throwing suspicion on herself . The other 
, couraged me to deve M S, and the label will often give the 28 by 1856 he was an editor. Together they account is by Gabriel Betteredge, house stew- important female character is Rosanna 
adeir: ard in the service of Rachel's mother, Lady Spearman, a se! vant girl with a prison 


was read intelle "uriosi, 
dy to follow my intellectual curiosity beyond the bound. lop as a leader until I 


s of hi : 
s of high school.” | 


can | a is also the longest lived wine: ‘ 
an a frac 5 3 
an be fresh and delightful 200 yeas ‘ 


often traveled to Paris where the more 
reserved Dickens took pleasure in Collins's 






record. Guilty about her past, ashamed of 


te Verinder. Betteredge, a man of absolute 
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d T. INNE 'S-BELI I SC L ; * produced, according to Vis 1 companionship, sharing Wilkie's enjoyment integrity, nearing sc venty, prides himself on  herappearanc P T fears the other ser- 
g OT TESVIL NS: ^njoy the inclement time of year mo" ^ of good food, flashy neckties and music halls. his many years of loyal service. His rambling, vants suspect ^er 7t t mesing wie 
| pathetic Betteredge at The Shivering 


chatty account, addressing the reader direct- sym 
ly, gives periodic assurances that “you shall Sand, 
keeping us wondering Yorkshire coast and Rosanna’s favorite spot, 
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; Wishing our loyal customers another joyous 
holiday season and a happy, healthy new year! 
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It is a familiar formula, T.S. Eliot co d 
; nsi. | 


ered Cuff to be “the ancestor of the he liy | 
althy 


profession. 
al but fallible inspecto icti 
l rs of fiction among 


generation of amiable, efficient 


whom we live today,” 

Each « harac ter’s account is written in a 
style appropriate to the individual, and by 
frequently shifting the point of view, Collins 
compounds our sense of both suspense 
and confusion, Several times, just as we 
think we're about to discover “whodunit,” 
the revelation is delayed. Collins further 
extends the delays by using letters and jour- 
nals, He realized the value of multiple nar- 
rators When he attended a criminal wial in 
1856 and witnessed the "succession of testi- 
monies so varied in form and nevertheless 
so strictly unified by their march toward the 
same goal." Such means of exposition, he 
thought, would succeed in a novel. But this 
style of exposition is slow-paced; there are 
no jump-cuts, and a contemporary editor 
would probably have cut the manuscript, 
thereby losing the power of the intricately 
woven plot and the Dickensian prose. 


Drama in Life and Art 

Wilkie Collins's previous novel, The 
Woman in White, was drawn from an episode 
in Collins's life, reported by John G. Millais 
in a biography of his father, the painter 
John Everett Millais, a friend of Collins s 
On their way to Millais's studio one night 
they heard a woman's scream from à near 
by house, and as they wondered what t0 do 
a beautiful young woman dressed in flow 
ing white came dashing out of the iro? 
gate, paused before them momentarily, he 
face filled with terror, then ran On, vanish- 
ing into the night. Collins pursued her. € 
the following day told his friends only P^ 
a cruel man. 

This dramatic meeting took place ni 
1855. The woman, Caroline Graves 
Wwent-one-vear-old widow with a child. By 


AL REMARIÉ 


she had been kept prisoner by 


1859, Caroline, her daughter and Collins 
were living together. Collins s impatience 
with middle-class Victorian morality and its 
confusion with mere respect ability is evident 
in his fiction. To what extent his unconven 
tional attitude influenced Dickens, whose 
liaison with Ellen Ternan began at about 
that time, we will never know 

But Collins's unconventional living 

arrangement fell apart in 1867 when 
Caroline suddenly married a man eleven 
years younger; Collins attended the cere 
mony. Was she angry because Collins 
refused to marry her? Or was it because he 
had found another mistress, Martha Rudd, 
twenty-one years his junior? Nine months 
after Caroline's wedding, Martha Rudd 
bore Wilkie Collins's first child. For 
“respec tabilitv" Collins invented the pseu- 
donvm "Mr. and Mrs. Dawson," and 
Martha bore his three illegitimate chil- 
dren. Then when Caroline's marriage 
failed in the early 1870s, Collins welcomed 
her back. He generously arranged seaside 
holidays for both women at separate, adja- 
cent resorts. 

By this time Collins, who suffered from 
rheumatic gout, was dependent on heavy 
doses of opium. He had begun to take lau- 
danum in the 1850s to relieve his pain, and 
as the addiction increased it affected his 
writing. His knowledge of the effects of 
heavy doses of the drug, however, was 
important to the solution of the mystery in 
The Moonstone, which depends on a daring 
experiment involving the use of opium. 

Bv 1870, the year of Dickens's death, 
Collins’s reputation began to decline. A 
six-month visit to America in 1873, howev- 
er, provided an exhilarating round of 
readings and dinner parties. In his later 
novels he tried to weave social criticism 
into his plots, treating suc h subjects as 
divorce, antivivisection, fallen women, etc. 
In January 1889 Collins was injured when 
two London cabs collided, and there fol- 
lowed months of failing health. Before his 
death in September 1889 Collins provided 
for his estate to be equally divided among 
Martha, Caroline and his children. He 
tried to keep his private life shrouded in 
mystery, thoroughly frustrating Dorothy 
Savers, who spent vears trying to write his 
biography but was unable to unravel the 
mysteries or trace his descendants. 
However, William Clark, with the help of 
his wife Faith Dawson, Wilkie Collins's 
great-granddaughter, and her parents, has 
succeeded in uncovering information that 
is detailed in his book, The Secret. Life of 

Wilkie Collins, published in 1988. 

Despite Collins's literary contributions, it 
was judged inappropriate to grant him a 
memorial in Westminster Abbey, an exam- 
ple of middle-class morality that might have 


amused the author. A 
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is the season to be jolly. Falalalala, 
lalalala. 


Only I'm not. Generally, I do love 
Christmas—love the decoration, the mu- 
sic, the smiles. During Christmas, every- 
one smiles more freely than at any other 
time. However, this Christmas nothing 
makes me smile. 

Picture this: I am a single parent (as good 
an excuse as any to feel sorry for myself) 
facing the holidays alone. Actually, I am 
usually alone, that is, without adult compa- 
ny, but this year I feel my isolation more 
acutely. In juxtaposition to my moodiness, | 
am accompanied by an eleven-year-old boy 
for whom Christmas is the holiday of the 
year. This means I have to put up a tree, 
bake cookies, participate in school activities 
and decorate the mantle with a Christmas 
stocking huge enough to house a giant's 
foot—bah, humbug! 

Add to this discomfort an array of other 
choice ingredients: 1) the first man I've dat- 
ed since my husband departed has also cut 
me loose—just in time for the holidays; 2) 
I'm locked in mortal combat with a mid-life 
crisis that, at the very least, has gored me 
with the knowledge that I am no longer 
young; and 3) I dwell on missed opportuni- 
ties as if they were winning tickets I 
dropped carelessly and someone else 
picked up. Mix these together with the 
aforementioned moodiness. Drink deeply. 
And voila...I'm not very jolly at all. 

T In this frame of mind, I have set about 
K rog* 
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Christmas Angel 


Falalalalalatala... 


by Mary Maruca 


tackling Christmas. I say tackling because I 
am approaching it as one might a mugger, 
with hard, well-directed punches to all the 
vital areas. If I can't be jolly at Christmas, I 
can pretend, can’t I, and do as good a job 
as all the other obsessive-compulsive Christ- 
mas fanatics in America? 

First, the decorations: my living room is 


“festive” in the good Southern tradition of 








my ancestors. A fresh Christmas fir domi- 
nates the room, while armloads of greenery 
encircle candles or sprout from tabletops 
and window ledges. 

Look to the fireplace—red felt hearts 
and foil stars dangle from the mantle, 
handmade with my son during earlier, hap- 
pier Christmases. Frothing up above them 
parade the Christmas cards, these from the 
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lenmore is a private, gated, 
idefitial community nestled in the 






ills of central Virginia—just five 
es east of historic Charlottesville. 
Honored in 1997 by Golf Digest as one 
of the 10 best courses in Virginia, 
Glenmore's 18-hole Championship course 
was designed by renowned golf course 
architect John B. LaFoy. A magnificent 
Georgian-style clubhouse overlooks the 
course—serving as an impressive 
centerpiece to the lush fairways, natural 
bunkers, and generous greens which 
comprise Glenmore's unique golfing 
terrain. Glenmore's course promises to 
challenge golfers of all skill levels. 


———— 


— ^ f oday, Glenmore is home to 250 


a. 

families, and the community is still 
growing. Developer Frank Kessler 
worked to create *a family, country club 
environment which is rich with beauty, 
timeless in design, and enduring in 
value." Indeed, the developer and his 
family chose Glenmore for their home. 
And you can, too 
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Plendid amenities. A professional, on-site Equestrian Center boasts a 3} 
stall bodrding barn, event show ring, teaching arena, seven miles of bridle paths 
and plenty of lush, green pastures. Our state-of-the-art swimming and 
— i — views of Monticello Mountain, features 
— * n eco-turf and Hydrocourts, with six lighted 

Jr g enjoyment. The tennis facilities, which are open year- 
€ on = — for all ages. In need of pampered relaxation? The views 

10use are breathtaking while the dining is superb. 
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handful of friends who have not given up 
on my civility during this season. 

A huge woven basket underneath the 
window overflows with balsam fir and blue 
spruce branches, adding their aromas to 
my Christmas room. Santa in his sleigh, a 
piece of nostalgia from my own childhood, 
rides along a window ledge, and an ancient 
pitcher of blown-glass ornaments emerges 
from greenery on another. 

“Mom, you always make it festive,” my 
son announces. He leans back against the 
sofa, wrapping his arms around the one up- 
raised leg he has balanced on the other, a 
Maxfield Parrish youth smiling the content- 
ed smile of childhood that I associate with 
the days before Christmas. As he speaks, I 
feel simultaneously ashamed and re- 
lieved—relieved that I’ve convinced him 
I'm as hellbent on being festive as he, but 
ashamed also because my heart is not as 
free from subterfuge as his. 

Then there is the baking, a holiday ritual 
if ever we had one. Gingerbread men, pre- 
pared in late November, shiver in the freez- 
er till just before Christmas when they 
march out for snacktime, lunchtime, even 
dinner, to have their plump arms snapped 
off and their raisin eyes plucked out one at 
a time. Their round heads are the last to 
go, blind and toothless. 

There are other cookies also—bowls of 


them—in a house that has dough rising, 
resting or being shaped into something 
predictably sweet wherever you turn. 

There are shortbread hearts, thumb 
cookies, chocolate morsels bad for your 
health but good for your soul, sugar cook- 
ies crusted with sweet that a child casually 
cruising through the kitchen can make 
away with—all the hoped for, dreamed of, 
teasing, tempting treats that bespeak abun- 
dance are born in my kitchen every ycar— 
and this year also. Not to mix butter with 
sugar, eggs and flour until I can no longer 
bear the sight of cookie dough would be an 
act of treason to the ebullient Christmas 
child I live with. 

And advent, do not forget advent, those 
holy weeks of patient waiting for miracle. 
First, there is the calendar with the little 
doors, each rewarding the passing of a day 
with a chocolate morsel stamped out as a 
wreath, a tin soldier, a bell. 

“Mom, see what I got," calls out the child 
whose voice is beginning to change but 
whose eyes still glow with Christmas. 
Chocolate melts on his tongue, which, if I 
am late to answer, extends itself so that I 
may glimpse the Christmas shape he has 
discovered. 

“Just four more days," he counts, Or 
maybe there are twenty-four, It matters little 
to me as I hustle him off to brush his teeth, 


allowing the thin edge of weariness to 
sound through my words. I remember 
when I was as glad as he, and as full of antic- 
ipation. I wonder when I broke my vow to 
myself that I would always be joyful at 
Christmas 

There are candles, also, spots of light in 
the darkness at the end of each day, lit to 
recognize our weeks of waiting. My son un- 
earths matches for our nightly ritual. He 
carries them toward me as if they were holy 
sticks of living flame. 

“Let me light the candles,” he begs. “I 
like to see the flame jump up. It's like 
they're coming to life." 

“All right, but careful,” I groan, feeling 
put upon by this one last holiday ritual we 
must complete together before we can both 
huddle off to bed. 

He moves slowly, savoring the sound of 
the match striking, then the sudden surpris- 
ing burst of light. Trying to rush his hand, I 
draw the candle toward him. 

"No, let me. I can do it," he insists. 

“I know, I know,” I reply, resigning myself 
to his independence yet again and to my 
own aging. 

With the candles lit, he solemnly turns 
off the electric lights. We sit in darkness 
punctuated only by candle glow. 

“Don't you think it’s great,” he asks, “the 
way the candlelight moves when I breathe. I 


Of course it’s a family car. Who do you think will be driving it years from now? 


Test drive the Mercedes C-Class, and who knows? Your « hildren may be sitting in an heirloom. 
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can almost make it go out. See?” 

I speak sharply. "Quit messing, y, 
the one who wanted to light them,” 

“Didn't you?” he asks, minute 
ing at me through the flicke 
keeps ume with his breath. 

“Oh, I guess so,” I reply UNgracioy 
“But let's do this, O.K....since we botl shy, 
to be up early tomorrow and it’ 
late." 

His face collapses a little, and fora n 
ment the candle glow wavers as if sucka 
up with his breath. I take his hands ud 
speak words into the fragrant yellow dark 
ness. When his turn comes to voice his al 
vent prayer, he asks only to know where 
flame goes when he blows it out. 






fur-trimmed hat. He bends into the wind. 
He has his burdens too—a seriousness that 
humps him forward as if he were an ac- 
countant carrying an invisible load of 
ledgers. As I pass, he glances up at me. His 
is a face I might imagine on some 
windswept corner of a distant land. There 
is something exotic about his eyes, which 
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are recessed and shadowed by the sharp 
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of producti 


claim to make 
you look and fee 
younger. 


outline of his nose. Briefly, he smiles, nod- 
ding toward the bag of greens. I wonder if 
it makes him feel festive. 

"Christmas party," I explain, continuing 
my brisk pace, gesturing toward my bur- 
den. 

Ata busy intersection, the light changes, 


Which one really wo) 
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There are always the school parties with my computer. 

their inevitable requirements. My son vol I stop. I look into his face, really look for 

unteers me proudly for the food he thinks | the first time, and suddenly, surprisingly, FEDTL REEL 

will most impress his friends. One year it Christmas — It arrives as it does every M C | A U G H L I N 
year, even during a year when I have no fi 


was pizza. I cut pepperonis in the shape of 


: E à hope. It flies in on angel's wings, crashing T N A | 

Christmas trees. This year is more challeng nop — see ngs, 8 N V E S E N 

: . e — into my heart with the stirring raucous 

ing. I have been assigned salsa and chips. : G R e U P I I C 
P] 


: — shoutings of life. 

There is also my own office party, with its là : - Lam here, I can almost distin- 

dreaded “gift-grab” that reinforces my ow? : m iere, am iere, can almost dis 4 «y, , sa . ki P, 
» ; guish its voice. You just forgot to look. In z 13 ou deserve your own po 10 manager. 

the bypassed places, in the most minute of ; 


sourness in response to human greed this 
ways, I am always here. 





or any other time of year. One of the four 


people volunteered for the holiday con | You are here, my heart responds. Yes, | ATI F ; EXPERTISE 
mittee, I agree to bring in branches of pint | you are,..arrived on time, in the half-timid : TTA 

and fir, something alive that is other chan smile of a stranger who has extended his 

human in the no-nonsense federal building | offering across the vast chasm of human A43T38324 
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my son and I picked out our tree, ] know The light changes. My bike path com- 
have only to lug them to work. a T panion and I cross the street, talking differ- i 
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He nods and walks on, slipping away 
among the crowd of pedestrians on the 
street, a vanishing angel. I walk up the steps 
toward my building, the bag of greens still 


= 1€ 
Off I trek along the bike path on O! x 
those pre-Christmas days of blue f 
wind-chilled sky that ordinarily WOU 
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and the Mystery of the Popu 





enneth G. Elzinga, 
a professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Virginia, was 
not at Cambridge University when the 
murder took place in the mid-1960s, 
though he’s something of an authority 
on it now. 

Guests of the Jeremy Bentham Soci- 
ety’s annual dinner had all gathered 
when a large covered box was ceremoni- 
ously brought out. When the tarp was at 
last lifted, the body of the host, Nigel 
Hart, the Master of Bishop's College, 
was revealed, slumped in a chair and 
wearing a big straw hat. Both eyes were 
still open and blood trickled from the 
corner of his mouth. 

Perhaps what stirs Elzinga's interest 
in this grotesque event is the fact that 
the murder was eventually solved by a 
colleague. Henry Spearman, a Harvard 
economist, utilized of Elzinga's and his 








by Guy H. Archer 


shared trade to identify the murderer. 
This certainly is a plausible explanation 
of why someone renowned for his gen- 
tle demeanor is drawn to such a 
macabre event. 

But Elzinga’s relationship with the 
murder is really much more complex. 
You see, there was no murder at Cam- 
bridge University that evening. And a 
phone call to Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, moreover, will only uncover that 
Harvard University has never had a pro- 
fessor named Henry Spearman in its 
economics department. 

A more fruitful endeavor would be 
picking up A Deadly Indifference, the 
third and most recent murder mystery 
written by Elzinga and William Breit un- 
der the pseudonym Marshall Jevons. 
Aside from being one of the University's 
most distinguished and beloved profes- 
sors, Kenneth G. Elzinga is also continu- 


lar Economist 





ing Virginia’s wadition in regard to the 
detective story: arguably the first one 
was written by University of Virginia stu- 
dent Edgar Allan Poe and published in 
1841. Yet however much national and 
international acclaim he may receive as 
part of the Marshall Jevons writing 
team—and it’s plenty—it is through his 
role as a teacher that Ken Elzinga must 
primarily come to be understood and 
appreciated. To the tens of thousands 
who have passed through his legendary 
Principles of Economics class as under- 
graduates, certainly Elzinga is remem- 
bered for his extraordinary skill in mak- 
ing very difficult and complex theories 
clear and even compelling. For many of 
his past and present students, he is 
known for the great lengths he will trav- 
el to make his students feel valuable, 
and to make their education mean 
something to them. 








continued on page 57 


Ken Elzinga in back of the Pavilion IV home he shares with bis wife Terry. 
Photograph by Doug Miller 
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Home Fires 
DUMINg: | 
Bil 
E ireplace k 


“You are king by your own fireside, 
as much as any monarch in his 
throne.” —Miguel de Cervantes 


rehistoric man used fire for its most 
practical purposes: cooking and 
warmth. We no longer rely on a fire- 
place to provide our sole source of 
heat and cooking fuel. We associate the glowing 
fire with visions of family and friends gathered 


to shelter from the vagaries of the weather, to 
relax in warmth and comfort. 


Barry Kiracofe of Jericho Rock Works de- 

signed and built this magnificent fireplace 
> in the Friend home in western Albemarle. 

1 The 17 tons of stone is local, some of it still 

* sporting the lichens and mosses it bore in = 
! |. ox J the fields. This fireplace suits both the scale & 
B Di " AL of the room and the Southwest-influenced 
Text by Hilary Swinson Py - | i : | | | E e 
Photography by Philip Beaurline | r^ 1 


style of its owners. Mantel decoration by x 








A traditional English fireplace at Keswick Hall. 


ireplaces, in various forms, remained a very 


for centuries, only becoming old-fashioned 
century, At that time many 


Practical part of everyday living 


the late 19th 
bricked over or sim 

But as Vrest Orton says in his book, i 

ing a Good Fireplace : 


Measured in cold science, there was no 
duce many 


question about the efficiency of stoves and 
more BTU' of warmth, But these 


contraptions could 


furnaces to pro- 
never eive forth the 
well-built hireplace nor 
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A Cord of Wood 


Just what exactly is a cord of wood, and how do 
you know you're getting one? The term “cord” refers 
to a stack of firewood with an overall volume of 128 
cubic feet. The stack is generally thought of as being 
8 feet long by 4 feet wide by 4 feet high. 

Depending on how the cord is stacked, it could 
contain a lot of air space. If the logs are already split, 
the cord will contain more logs than a cord of unsplit 
wood because split logs can be stacked tighter. 

Most wood is sold by the cord, half cord or truck- 
load. Before you buy, check logs in the center and 
back of the pile to see if they are seasoned as thor- 
oughly as the more obvious specimens. 


ien winter winds howl 

around the chimney 

and the damp threat- 

ens to chill vour very 
bones, build a fire. But there's more 
to making a great fire than just set- 
ting a match to a pile of logs and 
somc old newspaper. 

Start with wood that is well sea- 
soned, A just-cut tree holds half to 
two-thirds of its weight as water ff 
vou burn “green” wood, you Il 
achieve a smoldering, smoky mess 
with few flames. To see whether 
wood is properly seasoned, look at 
the ends of the logs. They should 
have small! cracks (called 
ing”) radiating from the comton of 
each log. And if you peel att same 
of the bark, the wood shouldobe 
dry to the touch. 

The best woods for fire-building 
are the hardwoods: oak, hickory 
anid ash. Softer woods such as pine 
and fir work best for kindling your 
fire, as they burn quickly and radi- 
ate a lor of heat. (Avoid cedar and 
spruce as they B yc oft too many 
sparks.) Hardwoods burn slowly, 
pur off heat evenly, and leave a base 
of hot cals on which to gently 
place your next load of logs. 

For an aromatic blaze, wry the 
had Weods of fruit irecs, Apple 
wood burns beaudhully, gives off a 
splendich Migranet aned diffuses its 
ieai Glierny is not as aro- 

PTS Bub Buys quite well too, 

"howto build the perfect 
{ive ima few easy stops: 
]- You want fo hive a 2 to inch 
base of asbes T0 ati as insulation 

id to retlect the Tine’s liear back to 
Tee lf 
27Over the ashes place a layer of 
twisted or crumpled newspaper. 

3, Put your kindling Gemember 
that’s the softwood) Hla © 
formation on the newspaper 

1. Then place two logs Lomo hes, 

thick and the width TE 
place) on the andiron. Yeni tay 
put the thicker or greamge lawan the 7 
back to burn slowly andstemui I Tbe a 





front log—a split log E — no 
have a couple inchgs uf space | 
tween itand the back lings b^. —* 

5. Put another split log:on. tap. z 

6. Make sure the dampe Bopeh and 


light vour matdi 
B P 


7. Enjoy! 
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43 creativity and Spirit in children ; 
ME pulblidhing compaiy, Riccio finally 


: has the luxury of time lo work 
and has created rich, luminous illustrations 1 that act like a gentle Jullaby to 
oils, ; ; 


à ‘by Ned Bittinger. 
From The Blue and the Gray, illustrated by 








Above: “They rocked to the east and jousted with knights.” A 
Rocking Horse Christmas, illustrated by Ned Bittinger. 


Left: Also from A Rocking Horse Christmas, by Mary Pope 
Osborne, “They raced Seattle Slew in the Kentucky Derby.” 


ALBEMARLE 


Operating out of a vast downtown Charlottesville studio 
shared with other creative people, G.B. (Gail) Mc Intosh has been 
an artist her whole life, first as a sculptor and then as an illustra- 
tor. Over the last ten years she has worked as an illustrator for Na- 
tional Geographic's children's divisions and for the Core Knowl- 
edge Foundation, to illustrate their various books. The latter is a 
nonprofit organization started by the University of Virginia's E.D 
Hirsch, Jr., to provide educational resources for kindergarten 
through sixth grade teachers throughout the nation. Currently 
McIntosh is creating, for the Foundation, the book jackets for re- 
told classics such as The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, Treasure Island and 
Pollyanna, which are being edited for fourth-grade readers. She 
paints the pictures for the book jackets in oils and allows her 
imagination and talent to capture the romance and excitement 
of these timeless stories. 

In 1994 McIntosh illustrated a learning how-to-count pop-up 
book called Nature By the Numbers, published by Little Simon. 

“I wanted the book to be unusual and full of surprises. When 
children look at the picture and see five eggs, they suppose the 
eggs will turn into little chicks but instead they are surprised by 
five crocodiles.” Closer examination reveals that McIntosh creat- 
ed a book full of subtle surprises. While in one main illustration 
two buds become two daffodils, in the background the number 
two is repeated all over the page, with two little mushrooms, two 
grasshoppers, two ladybugs. The reader must search carefully to 
find all the numbered sets in the picture. Besides teaching num- 
bers, the book depicts nature in accurate detail. The six tadpoles, 
which become six bullfrogs, and the nine nymphs that become 
nine dragonflies are biologically correct creatures. In one illustra- 
tion there are fully 100 fireflies lighting up the night. 


The children’s book illustrator serves as a translator, inter- 
preting and describing the writer's words with images that will 
enhance and expand the story. In most cases the illustrator has 
no communication with the author or editor about the 
planned illustrations. When well-known portrait painter Ned 
Bittinger, who lives at the foot of Old Rag Mountain in Sper- 
ryville, was initially asked to illustrate a children’s book, his 
first attempt almost got him fired. 

Bittinger became interested in illustrating children’s books 
when he read an article on Chris Van Allsburg, who wrote and 
illustrated the book The Polar Express, among others. “I was 
struck by the quality of the work. I loved the idea of having a 
positive influence on thousands, perhaps millions of children 
around the world. I liked the idea of nicely bound books with 
my paintings sitting in people's houses being read and loved 
by children.” 

After reading the article, Bittinger sat down and wrote and 
illustrated a children’s book and sent it to two publishers. Both 
liked his art but not the story. A year after he thought he had 
been forgotten, the editor at Scholastic called and asked him to 
illustrate a children’s book on a Passover seder. 

“I thought as a children’s book illustrator I had to be very lit- 
eral.” The first line in the book is, “This is the Matzah that Papa 
brought home,” so Bittinger's first painting was just that, a pic- 
ture of a little boy holding a matzah cracker and pointing to it. 
of originality, but the editor had 
confidence in Bittinger, saying, “At least he can paint; we can 
work with him.” Tha edid called Bittinger and advised him to 
add life and movement to the illustrations. She told him he could 
tell his own story in pictures, going along with but not literally 

e same as what was written. Pt l 
i With the second set of paintings for the book, Bittinger got it 
He had fun but also approached these pictures with the love and 
seriousness he would take in painting a portrait of a Supreme 


[he author was upset at the lack 





Erin Garvey 








Erin Garvey 













Court justice. He spent months on the illustrations, even mt: 
a small plaster cast of the father in the Story so he — * 
profile just right in his paintings. In the final Published edi RG 
The Matzah that Papa Brought Home, by Fran Manushkin i i 
came an American Library Association Notable Children’s y be 
the family glows with life, the faces sparkle with emotion ^ 
characters are alive with movement and the rich surround t 
cause you to look again and again at each picture, admiring xa 
details cach time: the hand mixer, the overturned wine glass * 
dog holding his leash for a walk. Each detail adds bountiful y 
the story. 

Bittinger's latest book from Scholastic is A Rocking Horse Chig. 
mas, written by Mary Pope Osborne. It tells of a little boy and his 
rocking horse and the adventures dreamed up by the boy—witha 
surprising twist at the end "The story," says Bittinger, “was a greal 
vehicle for illustration. The author was gracious enough to alloy 
me to come up with my own fantasy for the boy and his rocking 





Above: 


From Curriculum of Love, illustrated by Frank Riccio. 


Left: G.B. ' and 
—— Meintosh 5 cover paintings for Treasure Island 


Facing d by Frank 


Riccio 2° lop: From A Spirited Alphabet, illustrate 


F A 
acing page, bottom: Valerie Kells’ lionfish (left) and 5e? em 


NT 


The Kentucky Derby image came 
out of that.” Tt took Bittinger six months 
to create the preliminary drawings and 
then the paintings for the book, but its 
amazing charm and detail prove the time 


was well spent. 


horse. 


As a teenager growing up in southern 
California, Michael Erkel left samples of 
his art talent inscribed on his school desk, 
but he never considered art as a profes- 
sion. However, in cach of his jobs he 
found ways to express his creativity. Final- 
ly he started a graphic design company 
that has allowed him many outlets for his 
versatile artistic talents. He has twice re- 
ceived the prestigious Dillard Award, giv- 
en for the best printed material in Vir- 
ginia, and yet he finds time to illustrate 
children's books. 

The Erkel household is busy with four 
grown children and three preschoolers. 
From telling and reading stories to their 
children, Cynthia Erkel wrote several chil- 
dren's books that Michael illustrated. 
One year, books in hand, they hit the 
streets of New York. They went door to 
door, showing editors their material. 
Happily, Michael was immediately asked 
to illustrate The Amish for Doubleday. 
Cynthia Erkel then wrote The Farmhouse 
Mouse, which was illustrated by Michael 
Erkel and published by G.P. Putnam's 
Sons in 1994, 

The Amish is a history of the Amish 
people for older children. It is a good- 
sized book with lots of text and most of 
the illustrations spread over two pages, 
colorful and abundant in the details that 
pve the essence of Amish life, As in The 
— iin the scenery looks very 
Studio and | rozet, where Michael has his 

?usiness, 
In their dee 


drerit. p desire to promote chil- 
ren's liter 


ature and to fill some of the 
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e and left: Two of Michael Erkel's 
illustrations for The Amish, by Doris F. 
published by Doubleday. ~~ 


gaps left by the downsizing of major com 
mercial publishers, Erkel and his wile 
have started their own company. Cobble 
Hill Publishing. 





Valerie Kells trained as an artist from 
the time she was a child, but while attend: 
ing Boston College she decided to abar 
don art and pursue her love of science. 
lorn between the two disciplines, — 
found her niche when she discovered M 
natural history and science illustration 
program at the University of California ? 
Santa Cruz. 

“I was able to go back to art and use my 
own individual style. My art was eee 
precise, I wanted to draw every little * 
that | saw. My art teachers hated my m 
"ng. telling me to break it down, Ru 
bigger, stronger, more abstract. Al last. 
found instructors at Santa Cruz who E. 
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| Michael Erkel E 
The Amish, by Doris Faber. Doubleday, 199 
he Farmhouse Mouse, by Cynthia Rogers E 





Marine Stickers, Dover Press. 


G.B. Mcintosh 


-Nature By the Numbers, by Lynette Ruschak. Little 


One Earth, a Multitude of Creatures, by Peter A COn 
Sea Searchers Handbook, Monterey Bay Aquarium. Roberts Rhin 


Simon, 19€ 























What Your First Grader Needs to Know, edited by E.D. Hirsch, Jr. Dou 


What Your Kindergartner Needs to Know, edited by E.D. F 


Frank Riccio 


The Book of Dreams and Visions, Grace Publishing & Con 









Curriculum of Love, by Morgan Simone Daleo. Grace Com ions, 


Dakota and the Wolf Pack, by Ian Morris. Pequot Publis 
The Fables of Aesop. Contemporary Books, The Ki 





—* 
[tis 


couraged me to work with the details and 

perfect and refine them." 
E e en in Ivy, Kells is able to 
— istractions of her young 
bue m xincHoug dogs and meticu- 
Seyi : waves of countless marine 
— = bat stars and moon jelly- 
peas , pups octopi, from minuscule 
— k ells through her illustrations 
* E of the vast mysteries of the 
— — is filled with delicate 
* — * shadings and precise col- 
es — even the most fearsome 
iren — object of controlled 
ful ena — suspend these beau- 
Mote availat] creatures, making them 
* and comprehensible than 


© the fl — 
eetin i 
offers, 8 glimpses nature usually 


Kells fi 
3 nds de 
marine and * de 
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ep Satisfaction as a 
ature illustrator and is es- 


ng Press, 







pecially happy to have her illustrations 
seen by children. “I see children glued to 
television when nature can be fascinat- 
ing. I think children are often afraid of 
nature, it can be creepy and scary. For a 
child to embrace nature they have to un- 
derstand it and then they will not be 
afraid. I hope through my illustration 1 
help children to understand and appre- 
ciate nature and therefore learn to love 
and protect it." 

Kells’ work can be seen in some of the 
world's great aquariums. She draws hun- 
dreds of pictures of marine life that are 
placed along the walls of aquariums from 
California, New Jersey and North Carolina 
to Lisbon, Portugal. Her illustrations are 
placed on panels and used to give visitors 
to the aquarium clear, detailed informa- 
tion on the often barely seen creature In 
the tank. When she is drawing à life cycle 


































of a creature or showing technical marme 
operations, she often uses her resident 
critics, her sons, knowing that if they can 
explain to her what they see happening in 
the drawing other children will under- 
stand as well. 

Kells has made a sticker book on ma- 
rine life, published by Dover, and another 
book, One Earth, A Multitude of Creatures, by 
Peter and Connie Roop, published by 
Walker & Company, which illustrates a day 
in the lives of many of the marine and ter- 
ial animals . insects and birds in the 









The Other 
Jeffersons 





ot Virginia Library 


Peter and Jane Jefferson’s Forgotten Offspring 







by Kay Collins Chretien 





homas Jefferson was born at Shadwell Plantation however, as she died at age twenty-five still unmarried. She did 
on April 13, 1743 to his parents Peter and Jane outlive her father by eight years. 

Randolph Jefferson. He was the first son but the Before her death Jane had acquired her dowry of 200 

third child of what would be a brood of ten chil- pounds and three slaves (two females, one male) from her fa- 

dren altogether. ther's estate and some accumulated items inventoried at her 

Because of his later political career that culminated in his death. These included a spinning wheel, trunks, a tea chest, 

eight years as the third president of the new nation, the focus on chairs and a table, a saddle and six books. Among her person- 

Thomas Jefferson, his marriage to Martha Wayles Skelton, and al items were lute strings, a pair of satin shoes, three linen 

their children and descendants is usually the rest of the story. But 


r : : dl PSE ea aprons, two gold rings, a pair of silver shoe buckles, gold 
what of those other nine children in his immediate family? What sleeve buttons and a silver thimble 
are their stories? B 
























Prints File. Special Collections Department, University 















Marker at Thomas Jefferson’s birthplace, Shadwell. 
is reference to a letter to Thomas from granddaughter Anne ; 
Cary Randolph dated 1804, which remarks, “I suppose you have 
heard of Aunt Bolling’s death...” 

Before his marriage, Peter Jefferson had begun to acquire 
land farther west in Goochland, at the foot of the Southwest 
Mountains. The land was on both sides of the Rivanna River and 


included one small mountain in the chain, where the river 
breaks through it. 





















Shadwell, but at Tuckahoe. The Jeffersons left Shadwell and their 
other properties in the care of overseers. —— 

Before the move to Tuckahoe, Jane had given birth to anoth- 

er daughter in 1744—Elizabeth. 

In the year of Mary’s birth Peter began construction of a It was plain almost from the 1 E — ee 
house on a tract on the north side of the river, to be called Shad- beth was not like her Syn Jane * bo tine € hii 
vell, after the parish of Jane's birthplace in England, and con- dolph family was marked by —— ae ays — 
templated moving his growing family there. or a difficult birth, or ig E — — 

The following year, 1742, the Jeffersons moved their child. — she had a slave compan 
household. Jane at the time was pregnant with her third — to watch over her. l 

ma is vigi vent Elizabeth 

child, Thomas, who was born at a ids plantation the fol- Unfortunately, this vigil was an ier ein — 
— spring. from losing her life in 1774 at age irt. — — 
randum book dated March 1, 1774, noted, “my siste 
was found last Thursday, February 24. 






Peter Jefferson was born at a place below Richmond on the Mary, in 1741. She survived infancy and childhood and married 
James River that was first called Jefferson s Landing and later atthe age of her majority John Bolling a descendant of John and 
became known as Osborne's Landing. At his father's death, he Rebecca Rolfe, or Pocahontas i 
inherited property located farther west on Fine € reck, a tribu H * * ` 

ae : — E ter marriage taking place a li ears af- 
tary of the James River, on its south side. Shortly after he . E pace aide moredhanithige jE 


ter her father's death, M; i wry of 
: ; s , Mary also had r wry o 
claimed his patrimony the new county of Goochland was cre- 200 pounds arp also Had sre guis Net 
ated, and in the new county Peter built a house and created a 
plantation for himself. 


The second child born to the Jeffersons at Fine Creek was 













































— Bolling’s home was Fairfield, located in Goochland 
: : unty, where he held several offices. T: i il 
Across the James and a little farther east was Tuckahoe, the to Chesterfield Cour : several offices, Later, he moved his family 
plantation built by Thomas Randolph. Jefferson became fast ug 


friends with Tuckahoe's then-owner, Thomas's son, William. 















— the Bollings had at least ten children, the marriage 
ED E Vas not always a happy one — 
William's uncle, Isham Randolph, made his home at Dunge- "bpy ene, as John had a drinking problem 


There mav eve 
: : 2 y even have been ; — 10— 
ness Plantation on the James, to the west of Peter's holdings ave been an estrangement between the tw 


on Fine Creek. eft him physically for a time is unclear— 




















lt was a propitious time to move to the area, for three vears 


later Albemarle County was formed, once again surrounding Pe- 


whether Mary actually | ter's holdin 


but her yo 
; — younge 
Isham's oldest daughter was Jane, and in 1739 at age nineteen S 





































































: . be- 
d ; ed, it seems that three davs 
ida gs. As he had in Goochland, Peter made sure he was Although E —— wake of some significance 
e ; nc in the afr :e Monticello e : wide 
fora ili in een Martha, alluded to John Bolling's deste But s x * T ————— pei Mec ns which everyone in the house ran Tim * 
D» are dionin a lunasi m 3 Was r T wi d F ion, " 
she married her cousin's good friend Peter: he was Würde ee Rims in a letter to Thomas in 1797. by the il ps á ong before Peter was summoned to DU "Xs he excitement, Elizabeth and her slave — ed 
They made their home at the Fine Creek plantation, and thei £ though always Supportive of his older sister, Thomas was Bes Wil of his old friend William Randolph, who had died. Int ec be found two dass later. Little Sal had drown: 
Eo EDU d D aua vv borin: , heir i 2 : the rest of the family in his dislike of and lack of re bad aa Painting Peter as one of his executors, Randolph pki crossing the Rivanna, mi — ke ine 
m a wan Ins bons 1s 0 or John, and avoi decem i- ed a codicil specify 2 e to Tuckahoe while they w re. Brought 
The eldest Jeffe rson child was Jane, bor nin 1740. She be- — ble, although Mary — going to see the couple when * and raise his E r — that Peter move to rone more dead than alive, probably due to exposu 
came Thomas's closest sibling, his playmate in childhood, shar- husband Y was always welcome at Monticello without es son, Thomas Mann Randolph, who had beer 
ing his love of reading and music. She apparently acquired a par- 









: ae j emper ae John left Mary , ve 
ticularly sweet and sophisticated singing voic e, singing duets with ring atta 2 all of his property in his will—land, w 
Thomas or to his accompaniment on the violin. Late in life when he di di m implements and household furniture, ctc: 
= " ide : " > die 
Thomas would reminisce to his grandchildren about his sister in 180 


0. 
Mary’ 
Jane and her gift for song. ary's death date y 


W 
' one’s Jeffe : 
Thomas had only twenty-two years of Jane's companionship, Jefferson the 


i ays later. 
n a couple of years before Thomas Jefferson. to the house, she —* ee m v T 
— this was a significant imposition on the Jeffersons, The Jeffersons — ba Toe fe hd fen ME 
* — William's request, moving in 1746. Jane raised her the = ol d — à — 
movi dren with her cousin's two girls and Thomas Mann, — other p. — — Thomas I ie ons bt 
A m the rudiments of reading, writing and numbers, J ps ’ aure cd — Dabney v 
Omas Dik ere hired to teach those old enough. Thus, 1 


ough the ho moving back to 
aurv's school after b 

| erend James Maury 

— F their childhoods not at the Reverend ] 




















Vi ms left blank in the table in Dumas * 
irginian, as two date tioned in 
a agi s are men 

esearch materia] at Monticello: 1804 and 1817. However, there 


married 










































Albemarle, They became 
boon friends and spent a lot 
of time walking all over the 
litde mountain that would 
eventually become Monti- 
cello. One of the boys’ (and 
then young men's) favorite 
spots was under a spreading 
oak tree on the Secretary's 
Road side, where they made 
a pact with one another: 
whoever died first would 
bury the other in that spot, 
creating a graveyard. 

Unfortunately for poor 
Martha, her husband Dab- 
ney became the first burial. 
He died of a fever in Char- 
lottesville in 1773, after only 
eight years of marriage, and 
left his young widow with six 
children to raise. Hei 
youngest child, Dabney Carr, Jr., had just 
been born and there were twins not vet five 
years old. 





Mary 








Martha and her children came to live at 
Monticello almost immediately, and her 
gricf, coupled with what would probably to- 
day be diagnosed as post-partum depression, 
drove her into a temporary insanity, She 
eventually recovered sufficiently to assume 
the task of rearing her children and shared 
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the responsibility of running Monticello. She 
outlived Dabney by thirty-eight years, help- 
ing to nurse Thomas' wife Martha in her last 
and fatal childbirth in 1782. 

Two more children were born to the Pe- 
ter Jeffersons while they lived at Tuckahoe. 
One son, named Peter Field, arrived in 1748, 
but lived only a month. A second son, born 
in 1750, was either stillborn or lived only a 
few hours. He went unnamed. 


Our Customers Keep Coming Back for Moore! 


Martha 


The Jefferson family 
turned to Shadwel] i 
time in 1750, Jane Once 
again pregnani during the 
move and giving birth ,, 
her fifth daughter, Lucy in 
that year. ^ 


Some. 





At age seventeen, Lug 
married her first cousin 
Charles Lilburne Lewis, the 
son of Jane Jefferson's Sister 
Mary Randolph and her 
husband Charles Lewis, Jr. 
Making their home jn the 
area, they had ten children 
altogether. 

During the early years of 
the 1800s, many people 
made the decision to Move 
west from this area into 
Kentucky, lured by tales of 
rich, fertile and very cheap 
land. The Lewises were no exception, Lucy's 
grown children with their growing families, 
with the exception of two daughters, decided 
to relocate to Livingston County, Kentucky, 
Lucy and her husband Charles Lilburne 
were to go with them, Lucy apparently travel- 
ing with the main group with Charles to fol- 
low soon after. 

But instead of prosperity and happiness, 
the Kentucky move resulted in a period of 
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» - /s 
ne to the end of Lucy 

; ess enduring 

jness 


two of her sons, Lilburne and 
or > 
ind f to violence. 


bban? ather luridly written 
ccount of the story in a 
‘harles Lilburne did 
intil eight to nine 


aper à 
vr jewspaper, ( 
, family t 

á e he did arrive it yas 
months 1 e was not himself, being moody 
dear tha 1 „d, Within a few months he left 
and -— d to Virginia, leaving Lucy and 
ans —— family behind. In effect, he 
l I Ling because she never Saw 
aban xin She died in Kentucky in 1810, 
* —— years after arriving. — 
ge n, Lilburne, lost his first wife 
ape death, and with this event 
; tumble out of control. He 
after, but developed a fond- 
gan to exhibit uncon- 


new 


not join t 


the rest of 


soon 
his life began t 
remarried soon 
ness for liquor and be 
" ^ » rages. 

c ide T one of these episodes that 
a defiant slave tried to run away, — 
caught almost immediately Lilburne = 
the slave into one of the outbuildings be- 
hind the house and killed him in cold 
blood with an axe. He then forced some of 
the other slaves to build a roaring fire and 
had them dismember the body and toss the 
parts into the inferno. His second wife took 
their infant son and fled to her parents. 

It is not exactly clear what part Lil- 
burne’s brother Isham played in this dra- 
ma, but when a warrant was issued some 
months later for Lilburne’s arrest, Isham’s 
name was included. 

The two brothers decided they would 
commit joint suicide rather than submit to 
the authorities. Guns in hand, they went to 
Lucy’s gravesite (her daughter-in-law was 
buried there also). Lilburne was to go 
first—and did. Isham lost his nerve and ran 
into the forest, but was arrested shortly 
thereafter. 

Isham managed to escape from jail and 
joined the army under an assumed name, 
where he exhibited reckless courage in the 
battles taking place along the Gulf of Mexi- 
co during the War of 1819. He was killed in 
1815 in the front ranks of the Battle of New 
Orleans, 
sed per Qe ade Charles Lilburne, out- 
1831, Y twenty-one years, dying in 
The last two of P. 


$3 eter and Jane's children 
9 be born before 


his death at age fifty in 


n 
57 were tw; 

di T€ twins—Anna Scott and Ran- 

olph—in 1755. 


Es. c —— “old” age of thirty-three, 

bor, H; t married an Albemarle neigh- 

; astings Marks, and setded with him 

fine " le; homas was in Paris at the 

of the = Marriage, and wrote to each 
™ with ¢ ongratulations, 


Anna S : 
! Scott js the only one of the mar- 
ALBEMARLE 
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Below and righu 

Tuckahoe in Goochland County, 
where the Jeffersons spent seven 
years and Thomas Jefferson lived 
for much of his childhood. 


ried Jefferson offspring who had no chil- 
ae She died at age seventy-three in 1828, 
the only sibling to outlive Thomas, who 
died in 1826 
Mer twin, Randolph, being the only liv- 
ing “he T 
F male heir besides Thomas, shared in 
eter's le Ti 
legacy of land. As Thomas was 


onl . i 
Y fourteen, he had to wait seven and 
one-h 


anel alf vears to choose which of two 
Sets 


^ — he wanted, One 
hae ‘ignated the “Fluvanna Lands," lo- 
"n ard n Albemarle on both 
included fis (Albemarle at the time 
Buckinghar pi MET es of Nelson, 
Maloy — Amherst, Fluvanna, Appo- 
"Riwinna T i Campbell); the other, 
lhomas of « "S mostly along the river. 

’ ourse, chose the 2,650 acres 


of the l 
atte 
Uer, That meant Randolph 


Woun 
d up w i 
ith Just over 92,9 
Mt er 2, t neres 
Which tury 291 acres, 


ted out to be prime farmland, 
ALBEMARLE 





As an adult, Randolph made his home 
at Snowden, now in Buckingham County 
probably in the vicinity of Yogaville 

In the correspondence between Thoms 
and his brother that still exists, Randolph 
shows in spelling and grammar none of 
Thomas's polish and elegance indeed, one 
can see that he had the bare essentials ol 
education and not much more, Further 
more, throughout his lite, he ve lied on 
Thomas's assistance both financially and 
practi ally, and comes across as a Fairy un 
complicate d harmer 

It is recorded that Randolph shared two 
interests with Thomas: must and involve 
ment im politics He also was given violin 
lessons, and he was among the signers of the 
Virginia Declan ol Independence, Dui 
ing the Revolutionary Wa Snowden provid 
ed provisions horses and slave labor lor the 
Virginia troops. while Randolph served in 








the Corps of Virginia Light Dragoons 

In 1780 Randolph married his first 
cousin, Anne Jefferson Lewis, sister of his 
older sister Lucv's husband, Charles Lil 
Mune Lewis, Phe couple had five sons and 
one daughter, One son, Thomas Jefferson, 
Ju, further enmeshed the Lewis-Jetlerson 
connection by marrving his double first 
cousin, Mary Randolph Lewis, a daughter 
of Charles Lilburne and Lucy Lewis, 

Anna Lewis died sometime before. 1808, 
and Randolph remarried within a short 
time to Michie B. Pryor, with whom he had 
one son. It is these six sons of Randolph 
who carried on the Jefferson name, as the 
only children of Thomas to reach adult- 
hood and marry were his daughters Martha 
and Mary 

Randolph's second marriage caused ill 
will between his first sons and his new 
wile. She kept her husband constantly in 
debt, and shortly before his death in 1815 
enticed him to make a will that would be 
favorable to her at his sons! expense. Ab 
ter his death, they took the matter to 
court, and even had Thomas send a depo- 
sition to the Fact that Randolph could be 
easily influenced by others 10 do some 
thing that, il given careful thought, would 
not have been his wish 

Jane Randolph Jefferson was thirty 
seven when Peter died in 1757. She sur 
vived him nineteen more years, seeing in 
that time the burning of her home at 
Shadwell in 1770, the twins coming into 
their majority, and her son Thomas be- 
coming more and more embroiled in the 
break with England, Jane died at Shadwell 
ably living in ane of the other build- 


(prob ho 
erty) in 1776—the. year 


ings on the prop 


he soon-tobedLamous son wrote the Dec 


Jaration of Independent ea 


55 
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ence, even for the creation of his econo- 


mistsleuth Henry Spearman. “There's a 


lessons in economics, and yes, each does 


be taught by no other, “Students know of 
Ken Elzinga's 201 class prior to even en- 


NECESSARY 
IF MAIL 5 A a i 
IN TE. continued from page 3 — courses, the department chair asked look: it is impossible to pinpoint w hat 
im to step in for a while when the previ- makes that one special teacher—regard- 
UNITED Lid M" . * p at one special teache ga 
STATES à Indeed, Elzinga needed to find educa- ous instructor needed to leave on short — less of the subject—such an extraordinary 
tional justification for his mystery indul- notice. Now it seems that Principles can part of one’s life, or what makes him or 


her “click,” literally opening up whole 
new worlds for us. It is important to note 
that many of the students who pack Elzin- 


self, and not just to the material, in order 


ENUEDISUHERYERRMTUN IN 
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make economics more accessible, he cuts 
himself a little slack: “Okay, maybe this is 
legitimate.” 


CON 201 meets Tuesdays and 
Thursdays in two sections. Usual- 
ly the auditorium is packed, but 
today it is not. Fall break begins 
the next day, and Elzinga gently wonders 
if some of his students haven't begun 
their vacations a little early. To break the 
ice, Elzinga opens by saying that the word 
“around the Grounds" is that the exam 
they have just taken was "relaxing and fun 


to take." The immediate outburst of 


appreciative laughter says that this may 


*[ took the class upon the recommen- 
dation of others saying that he was terrific 
and it was worth taking his class to have 
the experience," former student Jennifer 
Gilpatrick remembers. "If a thousand stu- 
dents pass through his class every year, 
vou can imagine that it’s a huge percent- 
age of Virginia alumni." 

Elzinga's 400-level antitrust class in the 
spring enjoys no less of a draw. "Some stu- 
dents sign up for his ECON 201 class as 
freshmen and also get on the waiting list 
for his antitrust class. And they have to 
wait three vears before they can get in the 
class," says Gilpatrick. 

For those not naturally disposed to 
charting graphs of supply and demand or 





to understand what has excited and in- 
spired generations of students in such a 
way. And in so doing, we learn of the 
tremendous religious faith that is at the 
very core of his educational philosophy 
and outlook. 

“I look upon my Christian faith as be 
ing something that gives meaning to what 
I'm doing here." Elzinga explains. "When 
the apostle Paul says that the worker is 
worthy of his hire—when we're told what- 
ever we do in thought or deed, do as unto 
the Lord—that means God honors work. 
And from a Christian perspective, if we 
are directed to do everything as unto the 
Lord, that includes our work. For me, 
that means that even the things that are 
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asked to be part of a creating 
i 


"m being i à; 
- k the education of young men 


enterprise: 
ap cue thing the Christian wey 
does is it reminds me that people are really 

recious, and that they're created in God s 
image. And because people are precious, I 
have found that students can become a 
source of joy, and friends." 

Elvinga’s relationship with his students 
has also been a source of support. “When 
my first wife died, there were a couple of 
students who ministered to me in a way 
that amazed me in terms of the depth of 
their care,” he says. “They were as mature 
and as genuine as somebody who was thir- 
ty years older and had gone through that 

experience.” 


lzinga draws upon the influence 

that others have had over him 

during the course of his life. Born 

in Coopersville, Michigan in 

1941, he grew up with a family that had 

sent no one to college. His father was a 

farmer who had to move his family to Kala- 

mazoo after going broke: “We were not 
people of affluence by any means.” 

Elzinga attended public schools where 

he studied mechanical drawing. Because 

his two older brothers had not gone to 


college, his high school counselor entered 
the third brother in a non-college curricu- 
lum. Some opportunities, however, altered 
the shy young man's course. At fourteen, 
Elzinga began working at a local sporting 
goods store. "That was a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for me,” he explains. “I look back 
upon that as just as much a break in my 
life as maybe being sent to a fine school, 
because I worked under a man who was 
articulate, he had high expectations, he 
was funny. And that mix of high expecta- 
tions with good humor had a big impact 
on me.” 

Also, as a child, Elzinga had learned to 
play tennis on public courts. He later 
played on his high school's team and then 
was offered a tennis scholarship by the lo- 
cal Kalamazoo College. A surprised Elzin- 
ga accepted the award and began his acad- 
emic career as a mediocre student and 
quite green “townie.” He now empathizes 
with awkward first-year students by telling 
them of his own adjustment troubles, say- 
ing, “I did go to this orientation thing as a 
first-year student, and I was struck at how 
many people I met who had the first name 
‘Dean’ because I didn't know what a dean 
was. | went probably several weeks not real- 
izing that it was a title." 

In his second vear he took an econom- 
ics class. The professor took an interest in 


— 


Elzinga, though Elzin 
derstand why: he hadn't demonstr 
ability. He was only in the c] 
thought it would do some 
Nei i pri saat baten 
ssor did take 
terest, and did know his name, and did j 
vite him to his house. "Professor Cleland 
had a profound impact upon me," Elzin 
remembers. "And I've often wondered j^ 
he had taught history, would I possibly hé 
a historian? If he taught biology, would l 
be a biologist?” Though it was hard to do, 
at the end of his second year he quit tennis 
and then his grades “blossomed.” 
Cleland pressed Elzinga to apply for 
the Woodrow Wilson Fellowship, which 
he was awarded. He then received both 
his M.A. and his Ph.D. at Michigan State 
University, where, away from home for 
the first time, a generous fellowship 
meant, also for the first time, that he did 


not have to do any work beyond his work 
as a student. 


ga still doesn't un 


ated any 
ass because he 
good when he 


an in- 





aen Elzinga came to Char- 
lottesville in 1967, newly mar- 
ried, he thought he would 
only be at the University of 
Virginia for three years or so. His interests 
rested mainly in teaching; he thought that 
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“A Study in Law and Economics, and with ar- 
A Stud 


esearch required by the University 
* abe daunting. Two discoveries, how- 
— used him to change his perspec- 
i" * research meant publishing, 
— publishing came the realization 
* he liked seeing his name in print. 
S id. a component of researc h re- 
minded Elzinga of tennis: There was a 
kind of discipline that was required, a 
type of practice.” Publishing was like win- 
ning a match. Over seventy matches haye 
now been won (not including book re- 
views), with books that have titles as di- 
verse as Murder al the Margin (a Mu M 
Jevons novel) and. The Antitrust Penalties: 


ticles such as “Pricing — 
Large Companies” and “Ezra Pound anc 
the GNP.” — 

Elzinga’s distinctions and awards since 
coming to Charlottesville are too numer- 
ous to mention, though he singles out 
the Z Society Outstanding leaching 
Award in 1973 and the Thomas Jefferson 
Award in 1992 as the two honors he is 
most proud of since coming to the Uni- 
versity. For three years now, Elzinga and 
his second wife, Terry, have lived on the 
Lawn in Pavilion IV: locals know his 
home for, among other things, the giant 
porcelain bulldog that resides in the 
front window. 

On Thursday nights, mixed groups of 
students are invited for a ten o'clock 
study break of brownies and milk. “My 
first wife and I made a decision. We 
would really not have the time to do the 
whole social scene with faculty and have a 
home open to students. There’s just not 
enough time in the day. We talked a little 
bit about that, and we—without any for- 
mal contract—kind of moved into the de- 
cision that we were going to have a home 
that was open to students. And that 
would mean that we weren't going to 
have my colleagues in a lot for dinner, 
and weren't going into the cocktail party 
circuit. Not out of a moral opposition to 
that activity, even recognizing that there 
were many friendships we wouldn't make 
because of that. But we wanted to have a 
home open to students the way Professor 
Cleland had invited me to his home 
when I was just a young pup. My second 
wife has entered very much into that 
same vein. 





In front of hundreds of students back 
in the Principles class, the memorv of 
Professor Cleland is no less at hand. Stu- 
dents struggling to copy the graphs and 
charts displayed on the screen are occa- 
sionally frustrated by Elzinga, who from 
time to time asks them to briefly stop 
writing. He wants them to listen to and 
understand à certain point or explana- 
uon; notes can be made up later, or in 
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sections with teaching assistants, Dif 
economic theories are interwoy — 
anecdotes and examples to vina bs 
dents can easily relate; meanwhile g es 
no fecling of compromise in the — 
very clear that Elzinga expects his = 
dents to learn these difficult pri i "s 
Yet if they are willing to work han 
he. Each question before and * 
deserves his utmost and careful Me Pis 
When he speaks individually to ipia: 
dents, he writes examples and * ie 
on a nearby board, while mainly kee = 
a steady eye contact with his inteston x 
His speech is measured and gentle * 
his eyes seem to search for that ees 
when a student understands and ie 
question disappears. s 


n So is 


T s the hobby of writing murder mys- 
tenes an outlet for a darker side of 


i "idi — revered professor? Ac- 
< > tually, probably 1 
with i pane du — 
William Breit tau I — 
ON L à; ght economics at the 
viia —— Virginia ar 1965 until 
: c going to Trinity University in 
San Antonio. Like Elzinga, he received 
his Ph.D. from Michigan State University, 
and because of their common back- 
ground they met quickly and became 
good friends. They even published to- 
gether in such publications as the Har- 
vard Law Review and the Journal of Law 
and Economics. 

As friends would, they vacationed to- 
gether; as economists would, they trav- 
cled during the off-season. In the mid-70s 
Breit packed a suitcase full of mysteries 
and joined the Elzingas in the Virgin Is- 
lands. "One night as we were strolling 
back from the dining room,” Breit re- 
members, “I said to Ken, ‘I’m reading 
these murder mysteries, but I tell you, the 
ones I have are just not very good. I think 
I can write a better mystery.’ And Ken 
said, ‘Really? Why don't you do it?" So 
Breit, who had been toying with the idea 
of an economist-detective for a while, sug- 
gested that they collaborate. “I said, ‘Well, 
Ken, we work so well together, why don't 
we do it?" And with that, Elzinga, who 
didn't read mysteries, was handed a pile 
to take home. - 

Their first mystery, Murder at the Mar- 
gin, was written over the span of three 
years and in both professors’ spare time. 
It was a critical and popular success, and 
John R. Haring Jr. praised it in the Wall 
Street Journal, writing, “if there is a more 
painless way to learn economic princi- 
ples, scientists must have recently discov 
cred how to implant them in ice cream: 
The subsequent novels of “Marshall 


Jevons,” The Fatal Equilibrium and A Deadly 
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and i 


Indifference, have enjoyed similar acclaim 


and a growing audience all over the 


world. 


Each novel avoids graphic violence 
s more in the tradition of Agatha 
Christie than Robert Ludlum or Ray- 
mond Chandler. Inspired by the charac- 
ter of Hercule Poirot, among others, Bre- 
it and Elzinga transposed some of the 
characteristics of fellow economist Milton 
Friedman (who is now also a fan) upon 
their own sleuth. “Henry Spearman is a 
professor of economics, but he thinks 
economics, breathes economics and lives 
economics every moment,” Breit ex- 
plains. “And he uses his economic rea- | 
soning to find flaws in people's explana- | 
tions for why they did certain things.” | 

The joy that both economists must | 
take in writing these novels, even in hav- | 
ing some fun at the expense of them- 
selves and their own discipline, is obvious 
in steamy passages like this one from A 
Deadly Indifference. 


[Spearman] had told [his wife] 
Pidge more than once before they 
were married that love, to an econ- 
omist, was a matter of interdepen- 
dent utility functions. Interdepen- 
dent utility functions were the very 
essence of love: one receives plea- 
sure giving the other person plea- 
sure. With all that's written about 
love, Spearman did not know of a | 
songwriter who had ever picked up 
on this theme. But he thought this 
probably was because of the diffi- 
culty of getting lyrics to rhyme with 
“interdependent utility function, E 
and not with the subtlety of the 
concept. 


ack in ECON 201, Elzinga is hav- 
ing his students read The Fatal 
Equilibrium because of the nov- 





el's playful use of theories 
they've been discussing. Also, the profes- 
sor feels it's appropriate that students who 
have never read a detective story do so at 
the school Edgar Allan Poe attended. 

In the end, interdependent utility 
functions may not be the most resound- 
ingly poetic term for a teacher's special 
bond with his students in and out of col- 
lege. But it is a term that Elzinga expects 
them to know, and it does give him plea- 
sure when they get it right. On the other 
hand, some form of pleasure must be de- 
rived by the thousands of students who 
have worked hard to make it in his class- 
es. Perhaps no adequate rhyme will be 
found, but it may be the best explanation 








we can hope to have of that extraordi- 
nary and rare relationship. A 
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All events, dates, times and locations are subject to 
change. Please send your events listings to 
Albemarle Events Coordinator Janice Moler or 
fax to 979 4025. 


Arts Line 

Arts Line: 980-3366. This service provides 
weekly updates on cultural events happening 
in and around central Virginia. 


THEATER 


The Good Person of Sichuan 

Nov. 20-22, Dec. 3-6, 8 p.m. Bertolt Brecht’s 
polemical play dealing with one of the great 
dilemmas of the human struggle: in order to 
prosper, is it best to be kind or best to be 
mercenary? At the Culbreth Theatre. 
Information: 924-3376. 
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Really Rosie 
Dec. 5, 6, 7, 12, 13, 14, 19, 20 & 21, Fri. & 
Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 p.m. The Four County 
Plavers usher in the holiday season with this 
exploration of the inner lives of children 
based on Maurice Sendak's “Nutshell 
Library" series. Information: 540-832-5355. 


The Second Shepherd s Play 

Dec. 5-20. Live Arts presents Foolery, 
Charlottesville's favorite wise fools who bring 
their brash blend of circus, mime and classi- 
cal action to this medieval-era mystery plav 
of shepherds and stars. Information: 977- 


4177. 


The Interfacers 
Jan. 29-31 & Feb. 4-7, 8 p.m. An intriguing 
special event by Colleen Kelly and the 








Department of Drama's graduate actors. At 
the Helms Theatre. Information: 924-5576 


MUSIC 


Tuesday Evening Concert Series 

Dec. 2, 8:15 p.m. Aules Ensemble features 
An Evening in the Home of J.S. Bach, with 
works by Vivaldi, Telemann and others. At 
Cabell Hall. Information: 924-3984. 


University Singers Holiday Concert 
Dec. 5, 8:15 p.m. Conducted by Don Loach. 
At Cabell Hall. Information: 924-3984. 


Debut of Mark Bzdick's New Work 

Dec. 6. 7 p.m. Debut of Mark Bzdick's new 
recording of original Christmas music, “I'll 
Bring Mv Music"; and two performances by 
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around with less fatigue, we are 
ready to assist you with expert 
advice. Visit our complete 
home health care showroom on 
Berkmar Drive or call for a free 
in-home consultation. 


2146 Berkmar Drive 
Charlottesville, VA 22901 
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| and for children: “P.O, Box 1, North Pole,” 
and “A Christmas Change of Face.” At the 
Senior Center. Admission $5. Information: 
974-6562. j 


| Black Voices Holiday Concert 


Dec. 7, 3 p.m. At Cabell Hall. Information: 
924-3984. j 


Coro Virginia Holiday Concert 

Dec. 7, 7:30 p.m. Conducted by Don Loach 
| At St. Paul's Memorial Church, University 
| Avenue. Information: 924-3984. j 


Glee Club Holiday Concerts 


| Dec. 13, 7 p.m. & 9:30 p.m. At Cabell Hall. 
Information: 924-3984. 


Messiah Sing-in 

| Dec. 16, 8 p.m. This popular event will be 
directed by Don Loach. At Cabell Hall. 
Information: 924-3984. 


Municipal Band Annual Winter Concert 

Dec. 16, 8 p.m. Come and enjoy this popular 
concert at Lane Auditorium in the County 
Office Building. Free. Information: 978-1164, 


Oratorio Society 

Dec. 21, 3:30 p.m. The Oratorio Society pre- 
sents its Christmas Candlelight Concert at 
Cabell Hall. Conductor Don Loach will invite 
the audience to join in singing traditional 
carols. Information and tickets: 295-4385. 


Zephyrus 

Dec. 21, 8 p.m. The Candlelight Christmas 
Concert will be performed at St. Paul's 
Memorial Church. Information: 293-5339. 


Sounds of the Season: A Holiday Concert at 
Ash Lawn-Highland 

Dec. 26-28, 4:30 p.m. The Family Chamber 
Plavers of Scousville perform holiday music 
from around the world. Admission charge 
includes Monroe house tour and concert. 


Charlottesville & University 

Symphony Orchestra 

Jan. 24, 8:15 p.m. & Jan. 25, 3:30 p.m. The 
Symphony Orchestra will perform works by 
Haydn and Ravel, Information: 924-3984. 


Jazz Faculty Concert 

Jan. 31, 8:15 p.m. Pete Spaar, John D'earth, 
Bob Hallihan, Jeff Decker and Robert Jospe 
will be performing. Information: 994-3984. 


DANCE 


The Nutcracker 
Dec. 21, | p.m. & 4 p.m. The Concert Ballet 
of Virginia and Academy of Dance Arts pre- 


sent the tenth anniversary of this production. 
Information: 293-8554 
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MUSEUM & GALLERY EXHIBITS 


Bayly Art Museum 

Dec. 4, 5:30 p.m. Exhibition Lecture. The 
Story of Krsna in Indian Painting by Daniel 
Ehnbom. adjunct curator of South Asian art, 
will be held at Campbell Hall, Room 153. 
Reception follows in the Museum. 


Through Dec. 21. (Un)Chained: Visions of 
Freedom and Unfreedom in Prints and 
Photographs. Works from the Bayly collec- 
tion presented in conjunction with the 
Virginia Film Festival. 


Through Dec. 21. Harmony & Balance: 
Pattern in Native American Art. The rich 
and varied patterns of American Indian cul- 
tures affirm their long and skilled traditions. 


Through Jan. 4. Realms of Heroism: Indian 
Paintings from the Brooklyn Museum of Art. 
This exhibition features eighty paintings 
commissioned by royal patrons in the 15th 
through 19th centuries examining the hero- 
ic ideals that permeated both the style and 
subject matter of these exquisite miniatures. 
The Bayly Museum is located on Rugby 
Road. Open Tues.-Sun., 1 p.m.-5 p.m. 
Information: 924-3592. Internet address: 
hup://www.virginia.edu/~bayly/bayly.hunl. 


Les Yeux du Monde 

Through Dec. 14. Display of paintings by 
Russ Warren and John Borden Evans. | 
Information: 973-5566. 


Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 

Through Jan. 11. Sec a set of rare engras ings 
illustrating the Book of Job by English poet 
and artist William Blake. 2800 Grove Ave., | 
Richmond. Information: 804-367-0852. 


ARTS & CRAFTS | 


Annual Art for Gifts Exhibition & Sale | 
Through Dec. 23. The Staunton Augusta Art | 
Center, located in the historic pumphouse | 
building at the entrance to Gypsy Hill Park, | 
hosts this event, which includes ceramics, | 
glass, paintings, prints, cards, jewelry, toys, | 
ornaments and more. The Art Center is 
open 9 a.m-5 p.m. Mon.-Fri. & noon-5 p.m. 
Saturday. Information: 540-885-2028. 


LECTURES 


Conversations on Louis Jaffe, 
Human Rights Advocate | 
Dec. 2, 4 p.m. Alexander Leidholdt speaks at | 
the Virginia Foundation for the Humanities, 
145 Ednam Drive. Information: 924-3296. 


Conversations on the African-American 


Community at Monticello 
Dec. 9, 4 p.m. Lucia C. Stanton, senior 
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the arts, and other 


and value which is the 
experiences round out comerstone of community 
an essential education 


Quality academic standards 
for all students with a focus 
7 on mastery learning and on 
demonstration projects 


and civic character 


For information call (804) 823-480: 





STERLING SILVER JEWELRY 
AMRER 

SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES 
INDIAN BEADWORY 
TEXTILES 


( 1 L Lt R | L | ane ^g 


DED & CUSHION COVER 
WALLMANGINGS 

OIL PATH GT 

HOME ncCEORIE 
maur & STATUES 
CANDLES- INCENAE 
PERFUME ROTICES 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


“We travel and hand-pick our stock to bring you 


the unusual and exotic at great prices.” 


ishing all aurcustemers Happy Holidays, 
a Happy New Years nd thanks for your support u 1997! 
Giff certificates arc available 


(004) 904-0091 
1290 WEIT MOIN STREET © AT HIE WHIVERAITY MEWS 
(UARLOMESYILLE. VIRGINIA 


Tucked assas in the courtyard 





P x 4 
behind Plan 9 gititlie corner - find us! 





WHISPER SWEET NOTHINGS 
IN HER EAR. 


The NEC TalkTime® 820™ cellular phone 
is loaded with the features you want, 
including over 2 hours of talk time or 
36 hours of standby time, one touch 
dialing, 24 number memory locations 
and more. Give a Holiday gift that speaks 
right to the heart. 


NEC 


UNITED STATES 


———— — 
WIRELESS COMMUNICATIONS 


Shoppers World Riverview Center 
(29N) (250 Bypass) 
973-1767 979-8722 


More THAN Just TALK. 





Footjoy 
Nike e Titleist 


Callaway * Odyssey 

Lynx * Tommy Armour 

Nicklaus e Reebok * Cobra 
Greg Norman © Square Two 


1460 Seminole Trail, Charlottesville (near mea Foods) 
(804) 975-GOLF (975-4653) 
Mon-Fri 9:30-7:00 © Sat 9:30-5:00 





| Pl 


| exploration of the inner lives of children 


— — 


research historian at the International 

Center for Jefferson Studies at Monticello 
| will speak at the Virginia Foundation for the 

Humanities, 145 Ednam Drive. Information: 
| 924-3296. 


ANTIQUES 
| 
14th Annual Charlottesville Antiques Show 
Jan. 9, 6:30 p.m.-9:30 p.m., Jan. 10, 11 a.m.-7 
p-m. & Jan. 11, noon-5 p.m. Over 40 distin- 
guished dealers will offer a fine display of 
18th- and I9th-century furnishings, silver, 
textiles, prints, books and other antique 
accessories. Information: 296-8018. 


LIVING HISTORY 


| Albemarle County Historical Society 
| Through Jan. 1. “Soothing the Sufferer: A 
| History of Medicine in Charlottesville" 
| explores Charlottesville’s history as a hospital 
| town and traces the history of local medicine 
from Thomas Jefferson's day to the present. 
Exhibit Hall open Mon. through Fri., 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Information: 
296-1492. 





WINE FESTIVALS 


Winter Open House at 

Afton Mountain Vineyards 

Dec. 6, 7, 13 & 14. Barrel tastings, release of 
red wines, minestrone soup and door prizes. 
Free. Information: 540-456-8667. 


Totier Creek Winery 

Dec. 13. Gather around the Carriage House 
fireplace, sample new releases, enjoy hot 
mulled wine and sing a carol. Browse in the 
gift shop. Information: 800-683-6174. 


Holiday Open House at Prince Michel 

Dec. 13, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. There will be wine 
and gift discounts and wine and cheese for 
all. Information: 540-547-3707. 


Oakencroft Christmas Candlelight 

Tastings & Tours 

Dec. 20-21, 6 p.m.-9 p.m. Sample light snacks 
and Oakencroft wines. $4/person includes 
wine glass. Information: 296-4188, ext. 21. 


KIDS' STUFF 


Really Rosie 


| Dec. 5, 6, 7, 12, 13, 14, 19, 20 & 21, Fri. & 


Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 p.m. The Four County 
ayers usher in the holiday season with this 


based on Maurice Sendak's popular 


| “Nutshell Library" series. Information: 540- 


832-5355. 


Virginia Discovery Museum 
Little Gym on Wheels 


ALBEMARLE 





Dec. 6, 2-5 p.m. Beginning tumbling activi- 
ties for all ages. 


Dough Boys, Girls and Thingamajigs 
Dec. 13, 11 a.m.-12 noon. Making ornaments 
and gifts with quick-drying dough. Ages 3-5, 


Through Jan. 18. The Magical Measurement 
History Tour. Join us in the Museum's back 
gallery as we take a walk through history 
measuring as we travel in time. 

The Virginia Discovery Museum is on the 
Downtown Mall in Charlottesville. 
Information: 977-1025. 
http://www.cometnet/vdm 


First Night Virginia 

Dec. 31, 3 p.m.-2 a.m. Downtown Char- 
lottesville’s family-oriented New Year's Eve 
festival of the arts. Admission charge. | 
Information: 296-8269. 


HOLIDAY REVELRY 


Gingerbread and Lace: A Christmas 
Celebration at Ash Lawn-Highland 

Dec. 5 & 12, 6:30 p.m. Return to a Virginia 
country Christmas of the 1800s with caroling, 
storytelling, ornament making, tree trim- 
ming and refreshments. 


Christmas on South East Street 

Home Tour in Culpeper 

Dec. 6. Half a dozen of Culpeper's historic 
homes will open their doors for touring. All 


of the homes were built between the mid- 
| 


1800s and the early 1900s. The home tour is | b 


complemented by a re-creation of a | 
Confederate encampment on the lawn of the 
Hill Mansion by professional Civil War re- 
enactors. Information: 540-829-0780. 


Christmas by Candlelight | 
at Ash Lawn-Highland 

Dec. 6 & 13, 7 p.m., 7:45 p.m. & 8:30 p.m. A 
candlelight tour and reenactment. Explore 
customs and holiday decorations from 
Monroe's time through 1900. Refreshments 
served. 


Totier Creek Winery 

Dec. 13. Gather around the Carriage House 
fireplace, sample new releases, enjoy hot 
mulled wine and sing a carol. Browse in the 
gift shop. Information: 800-683-6174. 


Holiday Open House at Prince Michel 

Dec. 13, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. There will be wine 
and gift discounts and wine and cheese for 
all. Information: 540-547-3707. 


Nativity Play and Dinner at 
Oak Ridge Carriage House 
Dec. 18-19, 5:30 p.m. Sponsored by the | 
Nelson County Habitat for Humanity. | 
Information: 263-6923. 


ALBEMARLE 


BEEN DOWN 
LATELY? 


CHARLOTTESVILLE 
SCUBA CENTER 


973-2436 - 1-800-853-2436 


380 GREENBRIER DRIVE 
next to the Super 8 Motel cms 
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for diving & 
snorkeling 
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Oakencroft Christmas Candlelight festival of the arts. Admission charge. country Christmas of the 1800s with caro]. 

Tastings & Tours . Information: 296-8269, ing, storytelling, ornament making, tree Y 4 5 

Dec. 20-21, 6 p.m.-9 p.m. Sample light snacks trimming and old-fashioned refreshments, * am J dicta ou re ust O 

and Oakencroft wines. $4/person admission MONTICELLO wi a ^ 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


includes wine glass. Information: 296-4188 Christmas b i 
; ; y Candlelight Statement required by the Act of Aug. 12, 1970, Section 3685, Tale 19 W y 
ext. 2]. Winter Tours Dec. 6 & 13, 7 p.m., 7:45 p.m. & 8:30 p.m. A recae —— e and Hp € € d 





Kf Albemarle. Date of the filing 1 ® i 7 
Dec. 1 - Feb. 28, 9 a.m.4:30 *A Soci : J "enac 7 cm d liii 2 : 
. . 28, m.4:30 p.m.“A Society candlelight tour and reenactment. Explore Albemarle 1s published bimonth 22 $ ie » 
Boar's Head Chris T. é i : — Bt E . YIN From the “coolest” attraction on 
— me Country tmas to our Taste: Thomas Jefferson and his customs, fashions and holiday decorations is wot ie ; deliver ; Charlottesville: Downtown Mall ! 
* I 1e festivities will include food, Friends and Neighbors," help bring to life from Monroe's time through 1900. address of the Publisher and Editor are: Pat pi i rn " z 
emonstrations, puppeteers, magicians, Thomas Jefferson's efforts to build a com- Refreshments served. wes : rag Aperi tiie alge seeps 
Charlottesville, 22903; Editor, Hilary Swinson, Carden ] 


wine tastings, clog dancing, as well as plays munity in what was essentially wilderness ishing Co. Lul 1224 West Main St Suite 200, Charities 
and musical performances. Admission 


charge. Information: 296-2181. 


munity in what was essentially wilderness Publishing Co., Ltd. 1224 West Main St., Suite 200, Cha 

during the late 18th century. Tours are small- Winter Shopping Spree DM RO — 

er in size and more leisurely paced than in Dec. 13, 7 p.m.-9 p.m. Special opening of Extent and Nature of 

busier months. Information: 984-9822. the Museum Shop. Refreshments, gift wrap- Circulation 
ping, 10% discount on purchases and can- 
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Preceding 12 Months 


An Appalachian Mountain Christmas 


A. Total No. Copies 10,000 10,000 





Celebration at Wintergreen Saturdays in the Garden dlelight house tours. B. Paid and/or | 
Dec. 24-31. There will be a candlelight Dec. 5, 6 & 8. Wreath Workshops. These — bes | 
$6 IS AMEN UE wer à x € . 1. Sales through deal d E 2 
ae Eve service and caroling, horse- popular workshops include all materials. | Sounds of the Season: A Holiday Concert ers and carriers, street E 4 ET E31 r] f 
3 E. n carriage rides, musical entertainment The cost is $35. Advance registration Dec. 26-28, 4:30 p.m. The Family Chamber — j 1.455 Mul | E hd 
ind more. Information: 325-2900. required. Information: 984-9822. Plavers of Scottsville perform holiday music 2. Mail Subscription — 3,116 2812 = Pf = r 
— y > C. Total Paid and/or 
selections from around the world. Admission R 7 | 
: e f s$ Requested Circulation 4,571 
Sounds of the Season: A Holiday Concert ASH LAWN-HIGHLAND charge includes Monroe house tour and Deane 
at Ash Lawn-Highland concert by Mail, Carner, or 
X 9 E " * " * ness Other Means. Samples, 
Dec. 26-28, 4:30 p.m. The Family Chamber Cut Your Own Christmas Tree For Hi — aia Complimentary, and 
Pl rs * r Ash Lawn-Highland events informa- eae j 
aye X ville perfor : ; S. wd : — Other Free Copies 80 a 
—— Lm — a Nov 29-30 & Dec. 6-7, 13-14 & 20-24, 10 tion call 293-9539. E. Free Distribution * 
around the world. Admission charge — a.m.-4 p.m. Fields of Ash Lawn-Highland Outside the Mail 3730 1132 Dail Skate Sessi ockey Leagues and Lessons 
includes Monroe house tour and concert. open for Christmas tree cutting. Donations Internet Site DAR ta 4534 5,302 — prec one MD y — 
Information: 293-9539. requested. Pre-cut trees also available. The Charlottesville/Albemarle Convention G. Total Distribution 9,105 9225 Sd» % Figure Skating Classes Birthday Parnes Group Packages 
ae os H. Copies Not 
3 : — & Visitors Bureau now offers a traveler’s Distriboned =$ Pro Shop ® Year-round “On-Ice” Family Fun 
Fire Pug Visa Gingerbread and Lace: home page on the World Wide Web. Check FORE MCN The Charlottesville Ice Park JI Histor 
Dec. 31, 3 p.m.-2 a.m. Downtown Char- A Christmas Celebration it out at: — resina $ i 7 Locued an Chanel Hii UE 
: n at 2 Return from News E : 
lottesville’s family-oriented New Year's Eve Dec. 5 & 12, 6:30 p.m. Return to a Virginia hup://avenue.org/Tourism/CRTC Agents 391 295 | (804) 979-1-ICE across from the Omni Hotel. 
i 2 a * L TOTAL 10,000 10,000 
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Look what's 
happened to the 
Renaissance man. 


When students dreams and talents are 
nurtured, it's quite amazing what can happen. 
St. Catherine's provides a challenging and 
varied academic environment where students 
are given opportunities to find and test the 
talents and aspirations they might never have 
known. And they do, with astounding regularity. 


Will your daughter excel in advanced physics 
or statistics, play with the Virginia Symphony 
Youth Orchestra, study Mandarin Chinese, or 
become a field hockey forward? 

She'll find out here. Call 804-288-2804 or 
1-800-648-4982 or e-mail nblyier@stcath.org to 
learn more about St. Catherine's. And experience 
the renaissance of your daughter's education. 


St. Catherines 


Wo; eho ey 


& 4 
^| wish youa 


New Year 
(muttiply that by 
7 for me) filled with 
happiness, prosperity, 
adventure.. and 
ALL THE TREATS 
YOU CAN EAT!” 

e? 


& wisuBone" 


Po Wat Owam 


CENTRAL VIRGINIA’S PUBLIC 
NXx 


— « * — WISHIRONE 
servers of flag Feats! Ereann 
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Discover the magic of the Blue Ridge Mountains and 
enjoy nearby five-star dining at the Inn. 
Four rooms, Private bath, Fi ireplace, Antiques. 
Full breakfast in conservatory. 


540¢675¢3288 


Rates S9S—$135 Visa, Mastercard, AmEx welcome. 


Gay Street Inn © 160 Gay Street 
_Little Washington, VA 22747 


Open for weddings, business retreats, 
or romantic getaways. 
Come experience 
“Virginia's Best Kepi Secret”!! 


n 


P Staunton Hill © Brookneal, VA 
94) 376-4048 * Fax (804) 376-5929 


DE LOACH X x ANTIQUES 


DESIGN AND DEC ORATIO 
SAVANNAH * SUERTE HM Ke New YORK 


Bed & Breakfast 
Circa 1865 


c AAA vtt 
439 M h A ms 
echanic Street * as 
(540) 743-7921 * fax Hr —— 


Treat yourself to gracious hospitality, 
romance and serenity 
in an idyllic, private setting. 


COfleneidye 


— —— Virginia 
www.webfeat-inc.com/stoncridg 


THE CABINS AT 


BROOKSIDE 


ee i ca 


Nestled at the foot of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
Is your own perfect spot for a Shenandoah Valley Escape 


Private luxurious log cabins with decks overlooking brook 
some with fireplace and hot tub. Maid service and 
morning beverage tray. No TV., no pets 
ooo E Us Hwy, 211E 

„uray, VA 22835 
APPOINTMENT © (540) 743-5698 or 1-800-290-2655 


Colonial country inn offers elegant setting, 
fabulous food, and exceptional service for: 


eRomantc getaways Productive meetings 
Memorable honeymoons eComplete conterences 
Wonderful weddings Successful seminars 
*Family functions Restful retreats 


HRS, Box 40) A * Locust Dale, VA 22948 
1-800-385-4936 


Serene, romantic country 4 ting on TO arcs 
surrounded by prctarcsquc eounta vow and 
rushing Wx in j streams five gunst moas 
pm sic baths «we © h fircyhacte and 
shuripocis full country bocak'aet Sear t xi 


SUL 823.7 yon 

PO Bo 5:05 
Charlottesville VA 
22905 


e 
Thein ë sagarbollow con 


wwe S aom 


a Bed & Breakfast at Historic Scotrsaille on the James 
Spacious rooms. prize bata. fmeplacet 
& ompicmentari ume gourmet breakáaut 


Rommac ciegance m an bastons hore 
iMaci hornen smg 


BO4-286- 3960 
243 James River Road * Scottsville, Virginia 24590 


In Historic 
DowNTOWN 
CHARLOTTESVILLE 


200 South Street, Charlottesville « 804«979«0200 
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LOSING YOUR MARBLES 


@ pee u— — rome. 


Each New Year's Eve, Mom and Dad secured a babysitter (a word 
I detested) and escaped the joys of parenting to dance the night away 
at the Valencia Ballroom. 

Louise, on the other hand, took noisemakers, candy and small gifts 
to the county home where my greataunt Doney resided. Her 
Christian duties done, Louise would drop by the Valencia, where her 
husband Pearlie was waiting for her. Actually, he didn't wait. He start- 
ed drinking early. 

December 29, Mom threw dresses, shoes, gloves and purses onto 
her bed. She was playing mix and match. I sat on the corner of the 
bed, stupefied into silence by this feminine frenzy. 

“Hate that.” A beaded purse whapped against the wall. Mickey the 
cat jumped onto my lap, being uncertain as to Mother's aim. 

“Ugh.” A pair of slingbacks dropped to the floor. “I have nothing 
to wear. Nothing." She collapsed beside the bed in mock despair. “I'll 
have to go naked and it’s cold as a brass monkey out there.” 

"Wear vour red dress, Mom. You look pretty." 

"Thank you, kid. I can't wear the red dress because I just wore it to 
Mary Bear's Christmas party." 

"How come you can't wear the same dress twice?” 

"You can, but you've got to space it out or wear it to parties where 
there will be different people. Keep showing up in the same clothes 
and people will think you're broke or you don't want to show off for 
them. It's all about giving others something to look at. Most people 
are bored. Break the boredom,” She seized a strapless silvery dress. 
"Can't. If Louise loses her temper she'll pull my top down." 

The door opened downstairs. “Yoo-hoo.” 

"t 'pstairs." 


Louise tromped up. “Juts. Berlin looked better than this in 1945." . 


"What are you going to wear?” 

“A dark green dress with a high collar trimmed in silver fox. 
Thought Dipnev would appreciate it.” 

“She'd appreciate it more if vou brought her booze.” Aunt Wheezie 
ignored this so Mother continued. “Say, Louise, lend me twenty dol- 
lars. | want to buy that slinky black dress with the white feathers I saw 
in the Bon Ton.” 

“I will not." 

“TIl help you entertain Aunt Donev.” 

Aunt Louise started to say something but closed her mouth, 
thought à moment and then said, “Okay, but don't gct her excited, 
Juts, you know how she gets." 

*Crazy as a bedbug,” Mother commented on Doney's behavior. She 
Was “simple,” having a child's mind in a seventy-vcar-old body. 

New Year's Eve, carly evening. Mother, in the black and white 
feathered dress, sat beside Aunt Louise in her green dress as they 
drove to the county home. I languished in the back seat because | 
knew after this kind act I'd have to go home while the adults hit the 
Valencia. 

Mother brought a huge fruit basket as her gift. We'd spent the day 
filling them with gin. Mom snitched a fat hypodermic needle from a 
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veterinarian friend. Each orange and apple was juicy with booze, 

Aunt Louise brought canned goods, breads and tons of cookies 
which she'd collected from her friends. The staff greeted us raptur. 
ously. The folks in the home, most of them old, brightened too, 

Aunt Doney, maybe five feet tall and skinny, skipped over and took 
my hand. She thought she was a little girl so she wanted to play. 
Knowing this I'd brought my bag of marbles—Doney liked marbles, 

As we played, Aunt Doney ate two oranges. The other “regulars,” 
as they were known, ate lots of fruit too. Everyone became more ani- 
mated, but Mom and Aunt Louise didn’t notice at first because they 
were gossiping with the director,a good friend, 

I knocked out Doney’s favorite marble, a red clearie. 

“Cheater!” 

“I hit it out fair and square,” I defended myself. 

“Liar.” She hit me with half of her third orange. 

I hit her back. She was bigger and stronger than I was. I grabbed 
the red clearie and my marbles and tore down the highly polished 
linoleum hall. 

Aunt Doney ran after me screaming, “Cheater!” at the top of her 
lungs. Some of the other tipsy residents followed. 

Mother heard the commotion and saw me streak away followed by 
à puce-faced Doney. Some of the regulars thundered behind Doney 
while others tore down the drapes. Food was flying everywhere anda 
lot of gray-haired people were jumping up and down on chairs. 

Louise watched, stunned, as the staff raced to quiet the rioters. 


“Jus...” she edged toward the front door. 
“What?” 


Louise spied two apples on a card table left standing. She picked 
"one up, sniffed it, then bit into it. "I knew it!" She spit out the gin- 
soaked special. “You'll pay for this!” 

I had turned a corner, heading back into the main living room. 
Looking over my shoulder I saw the gang of elderly vigilantes on my 
heels. I turned to face them, opened my hand and cast the marbles. 
They rat-ta-tatted on the hard linoleum floor, Old people went down 
like ninepins. i 

Mother grabbed my hand and hustled me out the front door, lea 
ing Louise to pacify Doney and make promises to pay for damages- 

Once outside, a furious Louise slammed the car door shut. As she 
drdve home she told Mother how i; responsible she was, how Į was a 


chip off the old block and other sentiments in the same vein. 
“Keep going,” Mom said. 
“You think I'm near finished?” 
"No, I mean keep 


; going. Don't turn to home. Let's go straight t0 
the Valencia.” 


“What about herz" She nodde 

"If she can escape th: 
go to the dance.” 

That was the first New Ye: 
learned that people 
on the floor, à 


d toward the back seat. n 
at band of ginsoaked idiots, she might as W° 


—— ; dI 
àr's Eve I spent out of the house: i : 
could fall down ¢ ven if you didn’t throw marbles 
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Hor AIR BALLOON CHANDELIFR | 
Customized. Yes, our fabulous wired hot air 
balloon chandelier is only $495 with all its 
golden ropes and tassels. Six lights rise out of 
red and green blossoms with old-fashioned dri 
candle covers. (36"Hx23"W) 

CH9709 $495* 

Candle Version (shown below; not electrified) 
CH9709U $295 

Parchment Chandelier Shade 

Our best-selling parchment bell-shaped 
chandelier shade is made from stretched 
manmade material that gives the rich 
translucent effect of original oiled skin shades, 
40 watts. (2.5"x5"x4") 

199514 $15 
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SELECTION * lamps * UNIQUE * shades * QUALITY * sconces * VALUE * bath lights · SERVICE + ceiling lights · CUSTOM DESIG 
: T ghts * S 


e call us toll-free 








1-800-262-6612 


of light 


5609F Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Virginia 23226-2039 
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Aqua Glass Luxury Whirlpool AQ4872W 
with Aqua Sense™ Control 


AQUA GIASS. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE 
505 Garrett Street 
(804) 971-7000 


CULPEPER 
814 North Main Street 
(540) 825-6969 


HARRISONBURG 
44 Reedy Circle 
(540) 433-7000 
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Fd i| hhb... enjoy the warmth and comfort of a Ferguson 
showroom: Friendly, knowledgeable consultants will answer 
all your questions about bathroom fixtures. Stop by soon. 


Because choosing a whirlpool bath shouldn't be stressful. 


FERGUSON [wee 


Bath ££» Kitchen Gallery BERR nc 


A Fixture In The Plumbing Business.” 
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The Diamond Specialists 


2100 Angus Road * Charlottesville, VA 2290] e (804) 977-8450 


